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ZN picket guard you 
/ stand, in the last 

d watch of the night, 
= just as the moon be- 
gins to grow weary, 
and pales away, glad that she sees old 
Sol coming in all his fiery vigor to relieve 
her of the task of sending her pale rays 
into every forest nook. 

You stand leaning against the trunk 
of a grand old Georgia live-oak, whose 
vast spread of arching branches, with 
graceful festoons of wavy moss streamers, 
cast a thick, black shade about you, and 
screen you well from any stealthy “sneak- 
foe” who may be crawling about, cat-like, 
for a shot at some careless Yankee. 

You dream—dream as you look out 
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at the gray promise of dawn in the east, 
with the faintish-bright stars, which re- 
call, with their familiar postures, the time 
in the long ago—a time almost buried by 
greater and more recent events—when 
mother used to show you the lines of the 
constellations. Those three bright stars, 
conspicuous marks of Orion’s where- 
abouts, always were your favorite land- 
mark, and it gives you a thrill of home 
thoughts to see them here. Just as of 
old, you trace out the bent knee, or seek 
for the bent bow, until the duties of a 
sentry are forgotton in the remembrances 
of the past. The moon sends a beam 
twinkling through the leaves right into 
your eye, and you bend forward to catch 
a glimpse of her full face. It isthe same: 
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old moon, isn’t it ?—just the same here 
in Georgia as it was when you and that 
little blue-eyed Fanny used to pick out 
its eyes, nose and mouth; or, in later 
years, which you were wont to look at 
and sigh, and then look at Fanny, who 
would sigh too! 

But, what is Fanny to you? “A 
great deal,” you say to your outer heart, 
from your inner heart. And yet, you 
know perfectly well that, even now, 
Fanny may be talking to Tom Jones, 
or dreaming of him, at least. Tom 
Jones is decidedly too handsome to. suit 
your ideas of utility. You wish you 
might do some brave thing, and see Fan- 
ny when she heard of it. You half wish 
you might be wounded (not very badly), 
and would like to know how it would 
touch Fanny’s heart. Then you build 
an air-castle: you are taken home, are 
laid on your bed, getting well, slowly, 
from a bandagedarm. Fanny comes to 
see you—‘ her old playmate.’ ‘You pre- 
tend to be asleep, and with closed eyes, 
can yet feel her presence, very near you. 
She bends over you—sobs at the sight of 
your pale face. You open your eyes, 
and read love in hers. You can only say, 
“ My darling! my darling !”, 

But allthis time, you are not wounded 
—Fanny is a thousand miles away—and 
that handsome Tom Jones—who was 
too proud to become an insignificant 
private in the army, as you did—he has 
the daily opportunity of seeing her, and 
probably she never thinks of you. Such 
a termination to your pretty dream is 
very apt to make you feel the chilliness 
of the morning air. 

You remember that, for some time, 
you have been thinking of Fanny instead 
of rebels, and have. been looking at the 
fading moon, in place of watching the 
road. It lies cold and white, in the 
moonbeams, stretching away in front 
of you, and with a half-startled gaze your 
eyes peer and strain in among the dark 
shadows of the trees, which bathe in 
black its continuation. A dead silence 
oppresses you. The moving shadow of 
& mossy streamer startles you for an in- 
stant, and you look nervously behind 
your back. A stealthy footfall would be 





a relief; but not a sound meets your 
ear. The very insects have ceased their 
clatter. 

Behind you, toward camp, you catch 
the glimmer, here and there, of the 
smoldering remains of last night’s fires ; 
but a sleeping army makes no noise. 

You take up your gun—your faithful 
companion of many a fight—whose cold 
muzzle has been leaning against your 
breast all this time, and you pace to and 
froin the shadow. ‘“ What's that?” A 
mule whinnies loudly through the still 
air, and you are glad of this sign of ap- 
proaching day. But again—-yes, it is 
the sound of horses’ hoofs, and you think 
of rebel cavalry-dashes on solitary picket 
posts. Your gun has sprung into life, 
and, ready to fire, you watch for the first 
comer. The sound comes nearer, but 
proves to be from behind, and looking 
back on the road to camp, you can see a 
dark cavalcade filling the road, and cow- 
ing at speed, with much clanging of 
sabers and with shouting and laughter. 
At once you understand—it is a party of 
foragers on their way out of the lines. 
Or, technically speaking, they are “ bum- 
mers,” who are out thus early in order 
to carry out their motto, of “ primitias 
corripere ;” and believe most fully in the 
advantages of early rising, to enable 
them to gather the first fruits—v. ¢., first 
pluckings of any house. 

Although it is nearly day, you give 
the accustomed “ Halt! Who comes 
there?” The officer, in due form, giving 
you the necessary information, they pass 
on. A motley crew they are—rough 
and ragged from their long campaign, 
some in blue uniforms, some in rebel 
gray, and others in ministerial black 
broadcloth, with, perchance, a woman’s 
hat, in place of Uncle Sam’s somber 
“ tur-bucket.” 

One rides a young colt, as yet un- 
broken. Another has an old blind horse, 
who, with flowing mane and tail, has 
been for years the pet of some “ chival- 
ric” children—an heirloom from “ Grand- 
pa’s” day. Another battles, as he goes, 
the fierce propensities of a wild mule, 
who never heard of. man that would try 
to ride him, till yesterday, and now gives 
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vent to his rage by kicks and plungings, 
fighting vainly, for the bummer has him 
fast, with # strong cord around his under 
jaw, and clings to his back like a mon- 
key. Another has a poor old mare, 
heavy with foal, who, with her mane and 
tail stuck full of cockle-burrs, moves 
along in a mazed manner—all uncon- 
scious that to-day she will be ridden to 
her death. 

Some have saddles, but most have 
none. A few army blankets, or a stolen 
coverlet or two, strapped on with a rope, 
makes a fair substitute; a single rope, 
with a hitch around the lower jaw of the 
animal, insures control, and answers for 
a bridle, as adornment is a question of 
but little moment, and “ appearances” are 
entirely left out of account. 

With shout and song, and many a 
joke at the expense of the picket guard, 
away they go, at.full speed, making the 
sorriest-looking beasts accomplish won- 
ders of agility, 

Another and another party follow, all 
going at a furious rate, as if life itself 
depended on their efforts. Still the camp 
slumbers on, and still you stand by the 
old live-oak tree, although your dreamy 
stage of mind has passed off. 





And now, from out of the half-light, 
sounds' a solitary bugle—like the first 
wavering note of the roused bird, chirp- 
ing good-morning to its mate. A second 
bugle answers its reveillé; another and 
another sound from other camps; the 
drums take up their morning rattle ; soon 
the air is filled with their deafening jubi- 
lee, for they beat with a perfect reckless- 
ness at the “ get-up” time of the camp. 
The hum of voices begins to rise ; fires 
brighten up for breakfast ; mules whinny 
and horses neigh; the camp is alive, the 
birds sing, and—it is day. 

Meantime, away go the bummers; 
each party striving to keep beyond the 
reach of pursuing parties—each party 
anxious to have for itself the exclusive 
right of first search of every house, and 
has no idea of being disturbed by rival 
foragers in the carrying on of its duties. 
So the poor beasts have to take it. Strain- 
ing muscles—tearing along at a rate of 
speed wonderfully inharmonious with the 
appearance of the skin and bones com- 
posing them, the poor creatures carry 
their riders on and on, for many a mile, 
without a halt. 

Before these fellows get to your house, 
let us whisper a word about them in your 
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ear. You must look well to your jew- 
elry and watches, for bummers are none 
too scrupulous when gold is visible. Os- 
tensibly, they’ seek eatables; but every 
thing that suits the eye is just as likely 
to be taken, whether of any possible use 
to a soldier or not, They will take—just 
as a spoiled child would with its play- 
things—every thing, and perchance they 
will, by strange caprice, take nothing. I 
have seen a bummer carry for two miles 
a huge eight-day clock, because it had a 
cuckoo in it which he wanted to show to 
his “ partner” or chum, and then throw 
it away. At the very next house he will 
work for an hour, helping the inmates 
save their property, which again he will 
regret, so far as to steal a silk dress at 
the next house. As for eatables, they 
may as well be considered as doomed, if 
the bummers get into the premises, for 
you can not say what, or how much will 
be taken—from the cattle running at 
grass in the pasture, to the meal in the 
sack, in the corner of the store-room. 
Your chickens and turkeys had best be at 
once entered on the debit side of the 
profit and loss account, for their innocent 
bones will be picked by many a hungry. 
Yankee, this night, if the bummers come. 
A few choice hens you may save, by hid- 
ing them in a barrel with a false lid, 
covered with seed-corn. A few pieces 
of select meat from the smoke-house may 
also be saved, perhaps, by hiding them 
between the mattresses of your bed. 
But, with this, as well as other movable 
property, you can say that nothing is cer- 
tainly your own. 

But to return to our bummers: al- 
ready they have ridden eight or ten miles 
without a halt, passing the most tempt- 
ing-looking houses on the way, because 
they have no time to pause. Their dili- 
gence has placed them far in advance of 
any later foragers. The next large house 
is their lawful prey. Its outbuildings are 
in sight in the distance. Put yourself, 
fair reader, in the place of that young 
girl on the porch, and see how they act 
on reaching the place. 

You are alone in the house. Tom 
and Charlie, your brothers, went into the 
army long ago, and are—you know not 








where. Father has just taken his gun 
and has gone with black Cesar and Jupe 
to put the horses in a safe swamp. Mo- 
ther has gone over to tell uncle David's 
folks that the Yankees camped last night 
down by the creek, on Judge Forbes’ 
place, ten miles away, and are taking all 
the horses in the country. The darkies, 
it is true, remain about the house, and a 
whole host of tawny young ones are 
making dirt-pie on the gravel walk, or 
kicking up their heels on the grass, under 
the trees. Two or three fox-hounds are 
lolling about, and old Towser, your favor- 
ite, rests his nose between his paws, in 
calm repose, at your feet. 

It is a lovely morning, and you enjoy 
the clear, fresh air fully, as it comes to 
you, laden with the sweets of that mag- 
nolia, the pride of the household. And 
as you look at it, the blossoms seem like 
stars of wax, on the varnished green of 
the leaves. War does not trouble you, 
for are net the marching enemy upon the 
pike, full ten miles away? You are hap- 
py in the knowledge that the Yankees 
are not coming toward you, with their 
burning, robbing, murdering, perhaps, or 
whatever the Yankee vandals are reputed 
to be guilty of. 

A moment more, and your happiness 
is gone. Around the bend in the road 
comes a rushing black mass, in a cloud 
of dust, and while you are yet in the first 
fright, a crowd of dusty, dirty, slouch- 
hatted blue-coats have trampled over the 
lawn, and tied their scraggy beasts to the 
very pillars of your father’s house. As 
you lean on the railings for support, the 
foremost, passing through the group of 
gaping negroes, comes on to the porch, 
says, “ Good-morning, ma’am,” and then, 
the ceremonials being at an end, pushes 
past you into the house. You are de- 
luged with questions, such as—“ Any 
other Yanks been here to-day?” ‘“ Any 
Johnnies about here?” “ Where have 
you run all your horses to?” Without 
waiting for replies, they, too, press into 
the house. With an amazed air, and 
many a doubt as to your identity, you 
mechanically follow. Why, your house 
is completely upside-down. In the very 
twinkling of an eye, every room has been 
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IN THE PARLOR, 


ransacked, cupboards burst open, trunks 
and bureau-drawers emptied on the floor, 
with great, brawny hands overhauling 
their contents. They invade your own 
most private apartment, and laugh at the 
little mick-nacks on the mantel-shelf. 
They look under the beds to see if chick- 
ens are there. They punch in the beds 
to see if bacon, from the smoke-house, 
isn’t hidden among the mattresses. One 
stands his gun against a rosewood chair, 
while he thumbs the elegant books on 
the parlor table, and reads your age, 
aloud, from. the old family Bible. An- 
other smiles blandly, and, with a touch 
of pity for your pale face, tries to reiissure 
you by protesting that “ Yankees never 
hurt anybody—you need not be afraid— 
they only want chickens and sweet pota- 
toes, to keep them alive” (you wish the 
potatoes would stick in their throats), and 
he closes by asking you to sing some 








rebel songs. A _ great black-bearded, 
tangle-haired Michigander reclines grace- 
fully upon the damask lounge, and, with | 
his huge brogans on the nearest chair, 
asks “ Bill” if “ this house wouldn’t look 
well on old Dad's place.” And you 
haven’t the slightest doubt but what he 
would carry off house and all if he could 
conveniently. A fellow, with villainous 
eyes, under bushy brows, comes in with 
that hat of yours, which ran the block- 
ade only last spring, and says it fits him 
so well that he will take it to remember 
you by. It will do first-rate after he 
tears off those “ribbons and flubdigs.” 

Amid all this what can you do? 
Alone, astounded, you are speechless, and 
have not yet recovered from the mazing 
effect of the unheard-of novelty of the 
thing, the cool impudence of this thiev- 
ing before your eyes, as if it were done 
every day, 
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Chickens squall their loudest in the 
yard, and pigs trill their shrillest notes in 
vain, for the hand of the bummer is up- 
on them, and this night, whether good or 
bad morally, both chickens and pigs must 
die unshriven. They must gtve their 
lives ‘ for their country, to sustain the 
hungry hordes who are sustaining it! 

There is a shot in the yard, and the 
next instant your dog Towser comes in, 
covered with blood, and lays him down 
at your feet to die. Every dog on the 
place is killed on suspicion of being re- 
lated to the species bloodhound. The 
meanest sneak of a “nigger pup” can 
not escape, but must pay the penalty of 
his canine form. 

In a few moments one says to his fel- 
low: “ Well, let’s go,” and quick as a 
flash, with a suddenness which frightens 
you’as much as the arrival, they take 
their departure. And you? Fancy your 
feelings, your tears, your reiiction of ter- 
ror, if you can ! 

This is all a true picture, only perhaps 
not highly colored enough. 

The erring brethren and sisters of the 
South, having a holy horror of furnish- 
ing gratuitous subsistence to their foes, 
adopted methods worthy of the “’cutest ” 









A REVELATION, 


Yankees to save, literally, “ their bacon.” 
To say nothing of the pigs hidden in 
good wife’s bedchamber, or chickens in 
the flour-barrel, the clothes and crockery 
are to be hidden, as well as the corn 
meal, the sugar, the butter, and the meat 
in the smoke-house. 

In the corner of yon garden are two 
little graves, whose fresh mounds are 
tastily decked with flowers. Small cedar 
trees promise to cast appropriate shade 
over the spot, and the head-boards con- 
tain names which remind one of the sad 
time when Willie died, and when Mary, 
a half-opening rosebud, was gathered 
from our midst. The rough but large- 
hearted soldiers feel sympathy for the be- 
reaved family, and move quietly by. By 
accident a man jostles one of the cedar 
trees, and it falls over, revealing the fact 
that it was merely a pointed stick set in 
the ground. In an instant a ramrod is 
thrust into the soft mold, and its revela- 
tions warrant the use of a spade, which 
speedily desecrates the graye, and re- 
veals—no coffin, but a choice set of 
Sevres porcelain, a hundred or two 
pounds of sugar, a bag of coffee, a couple 
of hams, and a quantity of silk dresses 
and other women’s finery. No wonder 
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the “chivs” at the house exclaimed 
against violating the sanctity of the tomb! 

Horses are a frequent stumbling-block 
to the true bummer. When first detailed 
to forage, the men are simply ordered to 
bring in food for their regiment. They 
are on foot, like their comrades, and can 
not hope to be of use in providing eat- 
ables unless they can get away from the 
main road to plantations not visited by 
the main body of the troops. To do 
this they must be mounted, and therefore 
the first day’s work is merely a horse- 
hunt. 

Cornering some old negro, they adjure 
him to tell where “ master,” has hidden 
his horses. Acting upon the information 
thus obtained, away they go, as if for a 
race, for first come first served is the rule, 
and possession is the full law of proprie- 
torship. After running till out of breath, 
through thickets and bramble-brakes, 
over logs and through swamps, perchance 
they arrive at the indicated point, just in 
time to see some better-informed or more 
lucky set of bummers, leading off a prize 
of horses and mules, Or, perchance, 
the whole result of an hour’s chase will 
be a single blind mule. But what’s the 
odds? A blind mule can carry a man, 
or a load of sweet potatoes, and so he is 
taken along. So, by little and little, the 
whole party is mounted. 

But, woe to the bummer who makes 
horse-hunting a study, to the detriment 
of his proper calling! He is seized with 
& mania whose baneful effects must, soon- 
er or later, recoil ‘on his own head. 
Either led by reports of fabulously fine 
horses hidden in a swamp, some twenty 
miles away, he wanders in pursuit, and 
is captured—a choice morsel—by the 
ever-watchful enemy ; or, induced by his 
passion for horse-flesh, he loses his inter- 
est in the proper object of his: life, and 
forgets to bring in sweet potatoes, till he 
is reported by the :officer of the forage 
party as of no use, and his bummer’s 
patent—#. ¢., his: mule—taken from him// 
Then must he trudge, footsore, along, like’ 
the rest of thé army, and then can he. 
live over, only in dreams, the happy day 
when, mounted on a fiery mule, he was 
wont to roam at his own sweet will, from 





house to house, gathering chickens from 
each in turn. 

Wonderful as it may seem, bummers 
sometimes had battles, but from the na- 
ture of their life, their valor was largely 
tempered with priceless discretion. 

Riding along through an open field, 
far away from the main army, a couple 
of pretty puffs of smoke spring out from 
a distant fence. On the instant you hear, 
“pop!” “ paff!” and “ siew, ziew,” come 
the bullets. Such an occurrence will 
make any group of bummers pause and 
meditate. If a hasty reconnoissance re- 
veals but two or three of the enemy, 
valor at once leads the whole party to 
make a wild onset, with yells akin to an 
Indian war-whoop. If, however, the 
enemy is in any respect of equal force, 
discretion leads our bummers to leave so 
unpleasant a locality, while after them, 
yelling like demons, come the rebs. To 
a disinterested person—a neutral (an 
Englishman, for instance)—a view of the 
race which ensues would be deeply in- 
structive. Instinct rather than know- 
ledge of the country leads the bummers 
to follow the direction toward the main 
army. Casting away all incumbrances, 
such as hams and heavy bags of sweet 
potatoes, and reserving only the chickens 
dangling from the saddle-bow, cawing 
with outstretched wings at the unwonted 
exercise, the motley crew of bummers 
fairly fly over the ground. With many 
a shot and curse and complimentary in- 
vitation to “halt, there!” the gray-clad 
rebels come thundering after.them, with 
all the excitement. of a buffalo-hunt’ on 
the western prairies. Now they gain on 
their prey, and renew their wild yells 
and their firing. But. the unaimed bul- 
lets fly wild, and the bummers, unhurt, 
press their spurs more fiercely into the 
bleeding sides of their astonished steeds. 
Bursting through fences with many a 
tumble and remount, struggling through 
and leaping over ditches—tearing through 
thickets, where hats are at a discount, 
the bummers still fly‘on. *Ah! yonder 
is the main road—only reach that and 
escape is easy. Rebels. curse again; 
bummers spur more deeply ; the road is 
gained—they are safe! 
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RECOUNTING HIS ADVENTURES, 


But stay. At that last fence a luckless, 
blind ancient of a mare caught her foot, 
and deposited her bummer-rider some 
half a dozen yards in advance, scattered 
all over the ground, as to his belongings, 
but unhurt. The gray-coats are upon 
him ; surely he is lost. Puusing not for 
an instant, only with his gun, hatless, 
and still in no. wise anxious to see And- 
ersonville, he runs on winged feet tow- 
ard the nearest clump of timber. Now 
is the time to exercise his lower muscles, 
and he does it, too. Five rebels devote 
their especial attention to this luckless 
chicken-stealer. _ Already their horses’ 
hoofs tread the ground warm from his 
footsteps, but he gains the wood; it is a 
swamp, and he is ‘saved! One instant 
he stops, turns, and, with his. thumb: to 
the tip of his nose, makes his adieux to 
the pursuing five ; then, with fresh spirit, 
breaks through the tangled underbrush, 








and splashes with undiminished speed 
through the water. 

But why is he safe? do you ask? Be- 
cause he will not be found unless a half- 
hundred men join in the search, and, as 
these men can not ride into the swamp, 
they must leave their horses on the edge, 
with a couple of men to watch them. 
The country is swarming with other 
parties of bummers, and just as sure as 
the rebels leave their horses for five min- 
utes, just so sure ‘are the bummefs of 
capturing the horses. Therefore the 
rebels make no attempt to pursue the 
solitary Yankee into the swamp, but 
watch around awhile, and then, as night 
draws near, they depart discomfited, af- 
ter gathering up the chickens and other 
débris, from the scene of the fall. As 
for the beswamped Yankee, he is able 
fully to rejoice in the pleasures of solitude, 
and is content to eat humble pie for 
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a short time, stretched full length on 
a prostrate, vine-embowered log, there- 
by to insure his freedom, for: at dusk 
he will creep cautiously out, and the 
distant lurid glow in the heavens will 
‘ guide him to the camp, where, before 
morning, you will see him stretched 
in an attitude of easy repose before 
the fire, pipe in mouth, recounting his 
adventures to a circle of admiring com- 
rades. 

Of course all these rough-riders fared 
not so well in their little passages-at- 
arms with the enemy. Sometimes their 
gallantry was their ruin. Enchanted by 
the beauty of some fair maiden, two or 
three blue-coats sit on the porch of a 
pleasantly shaded’ house to pass away 
the hottest hour of a lazy summer after- 
noon. Their horses are tied to a fence 
near by. They-have forgotten to bother 
themselves with their guns, which hang 
on. the saddles. The Southern girl is 
pretty, talks well, and looks kindly on 
them. So they discourse agreeably of 
merry days in past-campaigns, and for- 
get the existence of the enemy. Mean- 
while Delilah’s sister, a little barefooted, 
tangle-haired witch of ten summers, has 
slipped out of the back-door, and has 
scudded over to neighbor Broxton’s. The 
consequence is that the incautious Yanks 
are awakened from their dream of bliss 
by the rush of many feet, by a score of 
glistening. gun-barrels, and before they 
can say “ what!” they are on their way 
to the prison-pen. 

Again, not a mile from camp, almost 
in sight of the tents, two foragers, in 
search of meat for supper, have found a 
pen containing a sizable porker. Setting 
their guns against the fence outside, they 
draw their knives, spring into the sty, 
and proceed to butcher the hog on the 
spot. Cautiously creeping up, outside, 
comes a long, lank, gray figure, with mat- 
ted hair and grizzly beard. WNoiselessly 
taking up the two guns, he fires the two 
bullets into the pen. Three hours after, 
a party of Union soldiers find a deserted 
house, and in the pig-pen, two dead sol- 
diers, and no soul to explain the story. 
Amid deep curses and muttered vows of 

vengeance, they take up the bodies and 





bury ‘them, after having burnt every 
building on the premises, 

Last winter, when we were marching 
through South Carolina to join in the 
closing scenes of the rebellion, Wade 
Hampton, the cavalryman, took it into 
his head that it was not proper for us to 
eat our daily bread at the expense of the 
people who were fighting against us. Ac- 
cordingly he issued his fiat that all 
United States soldiers found foraging 
should die. After this, we used to find 
daily dead bodies of our soldiers, labeled, 
“ Death to foragers!” These were buried 
by our army, their only epitaph being, 
“murdered.” Sherman’s prompt and 
rigid retaliation, man for man, soon stop- 
ped such brutal doings, however. 

Those of you who saw the trains of 
Sherman’s army passing through Wash- 
ington on the day of the grand review, 
will remember the peculiarly interesting 
feuture formed by the bummers and their 
steeds. But more interesting than this, 
and more picturesque, because less con- 
strained, were the scenes nightly present- 
ed on the return of the heavily-laden 
forage parties. 

Hungry and tired, you reach camp an 
hour before sundown. You have had no 


dinner, and have nothing on hand for 
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supper. Yet you have full faith that, by 
supper-time, you will have a feast worthy 
of your acceptance. 

The foragers begin to come in from 
their wanderings.. First come the light- 
er horsemen, hung all over with spoils 
of chickens, turkeys, geese and hams— 
with bags of sweet potatoes and corn, 
and bearing on their backs sheaves of 
fodder for the rejuvenation of the weari- 
ed beasts. As in the morning in a con- 
tinual stream the bummers go forth, so 
now they come back, in an apparently 
never-ending column. Horses, mules, 
oxen, saddled. and. ridden by the most 
wonderful specimens of humanity, loaded 
to the very road with good things. 
Wagons, coaches, buggies and cotton- 
carts; attended by swarms of “ fresh” 
negroes, who join the procession by a 
sort of strange fascination! Here is a 
mule and an ox harnessed together with 
ropes, into a rough cart, full of sweet po- 
tatoes. Upon the damask cushions of a 
gay old family coach, repose plethoric 
jugs of molasses, and beside them, a few 
sides of bacon, a lady’s silk dress, and a 
chicken or two, the vacant space being 
filled in with the ever-present corn fodder. 
A solitary ox, harnessed between the 
shafts of a light top buggy, draws a pon- 
derous load of eatables, while on the 
summit of the pile sits enthroned the 
master thereof, in the shape of a dirty— 
of course, dirty—and ragged bummer, 
happy as a king, and wearing, as a 
crown, a burnished steel helmet, which 
he has purloined from some militia arm- 
ory. Another wagon bears in a load of 
wine, dug upin some swamp. And here 
comes a long caravan, fifteen or twenty 
mules and horses tied together, each to 
the tail of one in front—all loaded with 
the fruits of the land, each with a strap- 
ping darky in cotton robes riding them 
in triumph, as he fancies, to his freedom. 

If you watch the road until “midnight, 
you will not see the end of this proces- 
sion; so, why weary yourself? Come 
to my tent and I will show you a regal 
repast. True, there is no table-cloth, 
and the plate service is made of tin, but 
here is savory stew of chicken, and roast 
of pork, and sweet potatoes burst their 


brown skins with golden richness. Hard 
bread is the one prosaic fact of the table, 
and next to it lies a lump of butter re- 
sembling gold, in color, as well as in the 
fact that it has been dug from a hiding- 
place in the ground. Splendid coffee I 
can give you, and of wines I have a 
choice selection of fifty-year-old Madeira, 
from a certain cellar that I know of. 

After supper come pipes and tobacco, 
for the consolation of our digestive or- 
gans. Around the fire you sit, talking 
of olden times or looking lazily into the 
flame. Tom brings up a new arrival from 
the slave-huts on the next plantation. 
Your first question, “Can you dance ?” 
brings to view a long row of glittering 
teeth, as he answers, “ Oh, yes, sah.” So 
Tom plays the violin for him, and you 
have a Simon-pure negro tinstrelsy for 
the evening entertainment, and probably 
more thoroughly comical than “ Bryants’.” 

Oh, well, it’s late—let’s go. to bed. 
Tom brings up a night-cap for you, in 
the shape of a concoction of hot water 
and sugar and a stick, and—ahem—must 
I say it?—peanut whisky! Under its 
potent influences you are soon oblivious 
of bummers and their camps. 





This is one of the episodes of the late 
war, which, while it has not the digni- 
ty of military history, yet is a military 
fact which- those who suffered will not 
forget. To lay waste every thing which 
could contribute to insurgent strength 
was a fundamental law of Sherman’s 
progress. This being his purpose, the 
work performed by the bummers was 
but part of the grand scheme of debilita- 
tion ; and that must suffice to cover their 
sins from the biasting disgrace which 
ever should attach to robbery ard pro- 
miscuous plunder. We have recorded 
their doings as they seemed to us on the 
march, with all their humors and most 
characteristic features; but now that we 
are out of the ranks, and must look back 
upon events with the clearer vision of 
the citizen, we are decided in our opin- 
ion that the “ Bummer Brigade,” as con- 
ducted, was neither a credit to the ser- 
vice nor an organization permissible by 








any known laws of war. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE LITTLE GUEST AND THE APPARITION. 


WENT to Mr. Argyll’s to the Christ- 

mas dinner. I was surprised to meet 
Eleanor in the family group; for, although 
she now frequently joined the home circle, 
I thought that on this holiday her own 
loss would press upon her with over- 
whelming weight. Instead of this, I saw 








a light in her countenance which it had 
never before worn; her face, totally de- 
void of smiles or color, yet shone with a 
serene and solemn luster, the most touch- 
ing, the most saddening, and y@t elevating, 
of any expression I had ever seen upon 
human features. My intense sympathy 
with her taught me how to translate this 
new phase of her mind; I felt that, in 
those mystic vows which she had taken 
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upon herself with a spirit, she had derived 
a comfort ; that she joyed in the conscious- 
ness that she was now and from hence- 
forth evermore the bride of him who 
waited for her in the mansions of the 
Heavenly country. This life was tran- 
sient—to be meekly borne a little while 
alone—then she would go to him who 
awaited her in the only true and abiding 
home. I, and I only, looked upon her 
as the wife of Henry Moreland as sacred- 
ly as if he were her living partner. I 
only was fitted, by the power of my own 
passion and suffering, to appreciate her 
position, and the feelings with which she 
now returned to her friends, to play such 
a part in life as duty still pointed out. I 
can not explain with what an emotion of 
reverence I took and pressed the little, 
attenuated hand which she placed in 
mine. 

There had been, as yet, no change in 
Eleanor’s demeanor toward me. Whether 
I imagined it in the rest of the family, or 
whether they had changed, this much was 
still certain, and gave me the deepest 
pleasure I could now know : Eleanor was 
the same to me as she had ever been— 
the benignant, gentle sister, who loved 
and trusted me as a dear brother—more 
dear than ever since I had given such 
proofs of my devotion to her cause—since 
she could not but see how my very heart 
was wrung with the pain which tore her 
own. As long as she continued to treat 
me thus, as long as I could give her one 
smallest atom of pleasure in any way, I 
felt that I could bear any thing from the 
others. Not that there was any thing to 
bear—nothing—nothing, except that inde- 
finable air which a sensitive spirit feels 
more keenly than an open slight. The 
new year was now approaching ; it would 
be the most natural time for entering into 
new business relations ; I felt that if Mr. 
Argyll intended to offer me the partner- 
ship, he would doit then. If he did not 
—TI must look out for myself. I must go 
away. 

The Christmas dinner was the sumptu- 
ous feast which it always had been, the old 
housekeeper haying taken it into her own 





hands, She, to judge by her provision, 
felt that such kind of painstaking would 
be a relief to the general gloom. No 
gests were invited, of course. It was 
touching to see how the servants persisted 
in placing every imaginable delicacy be- 
fore Miss Eleanor, which she could not, 
by any possibility, even taste. A cup of 
coffee, with a piece of bread, made up her 
slender Christmas feast, Yet it was a joy 
to her father to have her at the table at 
all. Mary’s affectionate glances continu- 
ally sought her face; parent and sister 
both felt relieved and comforted by its 
tranguil expression. 

James, too, was cheerful; he would 
have been brilliant had an opportunity 
afforded. I, who read him tolerably well, 
knew that it was the sight of Eleanor’s 
tranquillity which had inspired him—and 
that he did not understand that saintly re- 
signation as I did. 

In the course of the conversation around 
the table, which I did my best to make 
cheerful, I happened to speak of Lenore 
Burton. It was not the first time I had 
mentioned her, always with such enthusi- 
asm as to excite the interest of the ladies. 
Mary asked me many questions about 
her, finally turning to her sister, and say- 
ing: 

“You were always so fond of children, 
Eleanor. May I send for this beautiful 
little girl to spend a few days with us?” 

“Certainly, Mary, if you think you 
would like her company.” 

“Do you think her father would trust 
her to us a little while, Richard ?” 

“ He can be persuaded, without doubt.” 

After we had left the table, Mary came 
to me, with much animation, to whisper 
her ideas about the proposed visit; she 
thought the sight of an agreeable, lovely 
child about the house might interest Elea- 
nor more than any thing else possibly 
could, and would, at the least, delight her 
father, who was drooping under the silence 
and mourning in his home. I quite agreed 
with her in her opinions, deciding to write, 
that evening, a pressing plea to Mr. Bur- 
ton, promising the most careful attention 
to his frail little household blossom which 
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a trusty housekeeper and loving friends 
could extend. I would come down to the 
city for her, and attend her dutifully upon 
her little journey, if his consent was given, 
and Miss Lenore herself approved the ac- 
tion. 

The next day I had an answer. Mr. 
Burton wrote that Lenore was delighted 
with the invitation, and that he accepted 
it the more willingly, as he was called un- 
expectedly to Boston, where he should be 
absent a week or ten days, and that he 
had not liked leaving his daughter so 
lonely during the holidays. He added 
that he was obliged to leave that morning; 
but I might come for Lenore at any time; 
I would find her ready; and that, upon 
his return from Boston, he would come 
up to Blankville after her; closing his 
note with polite thanks for our friendly 
interest in his little girl, etc. Thus every 
thing was satisfactory. The third day 
after Christmas I went down, in the morn- 
ing, to New York, returning in the after- 
noon with my little treasure, who was 
brimful of happiness, enjoying the ride 
with the zest of childhood, and confiding 
herself to my guardianship with a joyful 
content, which awakened my tenderest 
care in response. This artless faith of 
the child in the providence of the grown- 
up man it is which brings out the least 
selfish part of his character, bowing his 
haughty, hardened nature to minister to 
the humblest of its confiding wants. 

The sisters both came into the hall to 
receive their little visitor. They took her 
into the parlors, bright with chandelier 
and firelight, unhooding and uncloaking 
her before the grate. I was anxious to 
witness the impression she made, for I had 
been so lavish of my praises, as to run the 
risk of creating a disappointment. 

It was impossible to be disappointed in 
Lenore. She made conquest of the whols 
family in the half-hour before tea. ‘It was 
not her exquisite beauty alone, but her 
sweet expression, her modest self-posses- 
sion amid her stranger-friends, enhancing 
its effect. Mr. Argyll brightened as I had 
not lately seen him; every other minute 
Mary would repeat the welcome of her 








little guest with another kiss, declaring in 
her pretty, willful way, that Mr. Richard 
was not going to monopolize Miss Lenore 
because he was the oldest acquaintance— 
Lenore having chosen her seat by my 
side, with her hand nestled in mine. 

James was not in the house ; he did not 
come home until some time after we had 
taken our ‘tea—drank his alone in the 
dining-room—and joined our circle quite 
late in the evening. As he came in we 
were sitting about the fire. Lenore had 
gone, of her own inclination, to Miss Ar- 
gyll’s side, where she sat on a low stool, 
with her head against the lady’s lap. She 
made a gay picture as she sat there, framed 
around with the black of Eleanor’s gar- 
ments. Her traveling-dress was of crim- 
son merino, and her cheeks—what with 
the ride in the cold air and the glow of 
the present fire, were almost as red as her 
dress ; while her golden curls streamed in 
shining strands over the sable habiliments 
against which she rested. She was reply- 
ing archly to some teasing remark of Mr. 
Argyll’s, and I was thinking what a 
brightness she would give to the dull 
house, when James came forward, holding 
out his hand, with one of his pléeasantest 
smiles, saying : 

“ This is the little lady, is it, whom we 
have been so anxiously waiting to see? 
Can I be introduced, cousin Mary, or does 
not the Queen of the Fairies allow herself 
to make the acquaintance of ordinary 
mortals ?” 

You have noticed, reader, how some 
little cloud, floating in the west at sunset, 
will be flushed through with rosy light, 
and how, instantly, while you gaze, it will 
turn gray, losing every particle of radi- 
ance. So the child changed when he ap- 
proached and spoke to her. Her cheeks 
faded to a gray whiteness; her eyes were 
riveted on his, but she could not smile; 
she seemed to struggle with some inward 
repugnance and her sense of what cour- 
tesy demanded; finally she laid her little 
cold hand in his, without a word, suffered 
him to kiss her, and, clinging close to 
Eleanor, remained pale and quiet—her 
gayety and bloom were alike gone. Mr. 
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Argyll could not rally her—she shrunk 
like a sensitive plant. 

“Tf that pallid, stupid little creature is 
the marvelous child Richard promised.-us, 
why, I must say, he has shown his usual 
good taste,” commented James, in an 
aside to Mary. He was not flattered by 
the reception he had met. 

“Something is the matter with her, 
James. She is wearied with her journey. 
I am afraid we are keeping her up too 
late. She was gay enough a. little while 
since.” ‘ 

“ Are you tired? Would you wish to 
go to bed?” whispered Miss Argyll. 

“If you please,” she replied, with an 
air of relief. 

“You are not getting home-sick so 
soon ?” asked Mr. Argyll. 

“T am not; I like it here very much,” 
answered Lenore, candidly. “Something 
is the matter with me now, sir, and you 
must please excuse me. My head began 
to ache just now—so I suppose I had bet- 
ter go to bed.” 

She bade us good-night with a smile so 
restrained that I. felt afraid she was not 
going to enjoy her visit. Eleanor herself 
took her away to the maid who was to 
attend upon her, and did not return to us 
until her little guest was in bed. 

“Come, Mary, let’s drop the baby ques- 
tion and. play chess,” said James, impa- 
tiently, as. we discussed the visitor; “I’m 
tired of the subject.” 

“Wait until to-morrow, and you will 
become interested too,” she responded. 

“T like hearty little bread-and-butter 
girls,” said he, “but not such die-away 
misses as that. She looks to me asif she 
read Coleridge already. Children should 
be children, to please me.” 

The repulsion was mutual. . I only had 
noticed the strange effect wrought upon 
my pet by a sight of James, aud knowing, 
as I did, and the others did not, the pecu- 
liarities of her temperament, it had aston- 
ished me, and aroused my: curiosity. By 
the ill-humors with which he received any 
allusion to Lenore, i believed that James 
himself was conscious that the pure eyes 
of the child looked straight. into the 








darker chambers of his heart, and was 
frightened by what she saw there. A 
young man who was gambling away his 
uncle’s property upon the credit of a 
daughter’s hand which he had not yet 
won, could not have a very easy con- 
science; and it was not a pleasant thing 
to be reminded of his delinquencies by 
the clear eyes of an innocent child. As 
he became absorbed in his game of chess, 
I sat studying his countenance, and think- 
ing of many things. I wondered if his 
uncle and cousins were not aware of the 
change which was coming over him ; that 
reckless, dissipated look which writes cer- 
tain wrinkles in a young man’s face, over: 
written in his by outer smiles, which could 
not hide the truth from a discerning eye. 
I asked myself if I could justify my course 
in keeping silence about what I had seen; 
it was my plainest duty to inform Mr. 
Argyll, not only on his account, but on 
James’ also. Such a knowledge, coming 
to his uncle, though it would be terribly 
mortifying to his nephew, might be the 
means of breaking his new fetters of 
habit before they were riveted upon him. 
Such, I felt, was my duty. At the same 
time, I shrunk from it, as a person situated 
as I was naturally would ‘shrink ; I was 
liable to have my motives misconstrued 
to have it hinted that self-interest was 
prompting me to place James in a bad 
light. No, I couldn't: do it! For the 
hundredth time I came to this conclusion, 
against the higher voice of the absolute 
right. I was glad to strengthen myself in 
my weak course by remembering that Mr. 
Burton had requested my silence, and 
that I was not at liberty to betray his con- 
fidence. Looking at him, thinking these 
things, with my thoughts more in my eyes 
than they ought to have been, had I been 
on my guard, James suddenly looked up 
and encountered my gaze. He pushed 
the board aside with an angry motion, 
which overthrew half the men and en- 
tirely disconcerted the game. 

“ Well, how do you like my looks, Rich- 
ard?” the defiant eyes glittering with a 
will which overpowered my own, smiling 
a deadly smile, which threatened me. 
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“ How peevish you are, James! I be- 
lieve you threw up the game because you 
saw I was checkmating you,” cried his 
cousin. 

“That’s it, my dear child; I never 
would allow myself to be checkmated !” 

“Then you shouldn’t play!” 

“ Oh, sometimes I allow women to win 
the game; but when I play with men, I 
never give up. The man who attempts 
the chances with me must prepare for de- 
feat.” 

“How generous you are to the witless 
sex,” said Mary, sarcastically. “I am 
much obliged to you, that you sometimes 
allow us to win. Just pick up that castle 
you have sent tumbling in ruins, if you 
please, sir—and don’t ask me to play chess 
for at least a fortnight.” 

I perceived a threat in his words of 
which the girl was quite innocent; he was 
throwing down the gauntlet to me ; again 
and again his air, his words, were such 
that I could put no other construction 
upon them. He was determined to mis- 
understand me—to look upon me as a 
person seeking to injure him. I was in 
his way—I must get out of it. This was 
the manner he put on to me. I felt that 
night, more than ever, the conviction that 
my connection with the Argylls was 
about to be broken. If James felt thus 
toward me, I should be unwilling to takea 
position which he regarded as belonging, 
by right, to himself. Worse than all, I 
felt that his treacherous nature was work- 
ing secretly against me, and that his 
efforts had already told upon those whose 
love and respect was most precious to 
me. 

Shortly after, I took my leave; he was 
so engrossed, with his back toward me, 
looking over some old engravings, that he 
did not turn to say good-night. My room 
at my boarding-house had a particularly 
cheerless air that evening; I felt lonely 
and embittered. My heart ached for sym- 
pathy. I resolved that, if a partnership 
was not offered on New Year’s, I would 
propose a visit to my mother, for whose 
love and encouragement I longed. The 
event of going away, too, would give Mr. 





Argyll the opportunity of declaring him- 
self in one way or another. 

Lenore’s visit was a decided success—in 
the way, too, which I had hoped for. Her 
fine and spiritual nature was drawn to- 
ward Eleanor in a manner which made 
the latter love her, and ‘grow to feel a con- 
solation in the touch of the little hand, 
the unsought kiss, and the silent sympathy 
which brought the child to sit hours by 
her side, saying nothing, but looking with 
wonder and reverence at a sorrow too 
deep for her young heart to fathom. Le- 
nore frolicked with Mr. Argyll, chatted 
and sung with Mary; but she was always 
ready to leave either for her quiet corner 
by Miss Argyll. Mary pretended jealousy, 
though we were all glad to see the inter- 
est Eleanor took in the child. One of 
our greatest pleasures was in Lenore’s 
singing. I have mentioned the purity and 
great compass of her voice. To hear her 
sing some of Handel’s music, of a Sab- 
bath twilight, was almost to obtain a 
glimpse into the heaven toward which 
her voice soared. I saw Elcanor quietly 
weeping while she sung, and I knew the 
music was loosening the tense strain upon 
her heart-chords. 

I was interested in watching two things 
—first, the attachment between Miss Ar- 
gyll and Lenore; secondly, the persistent 
effort of James to overcome his first aver- 
sion, and his ultimate success. By the 
second day he had mastered his chagrin 
at the evident dislike of the child, who 
could hardly compel herself to be polite 
to him, and who grew constrained and 
pale whenever he was near her. James 
Argyll was not the man to allow a child 
to slight him with impunity. His indo- 
lence was a repugnance to business and 
study; it was no weakness of the will, 
for when he set his resolves upon an ob- 
ject, he usually accomplished it. I saw 
that he had resolved to conquer Lenore. 
He paid court to her as if she were a ‘lady 
of the land, instead of a little girl; on 
New Year’s he overwhelmed her with 
splendid presents ; he took her out sleigh- 
riding alone with him, in a fancy cutter, 
which he declared was only just large 
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enough for those two, with chimes of sil- 
ver bells and a spirited horse. I ought 
not to have felt grieved that Lenore, also, 
like the rest of the world, proved faithless 
to me. ButIdid. Iwas more hurt by 
perceiving her growing indifference to me 
and her increasing fascination for James, 
than the subject warranted. I should 
have known that rides and dolls, flowers 
and flatteries, and a dainty little ring for 
her forefinger, would win any little maiden 
of eleven; but I had estimated Lenore’s 
character higher. I had noticed her at- 
tractions and repulsions, the former al- 
ways toward noble and true persons—the 
latter toward the unworthy. Now, how- 
ever, my little bird was charmed by the 
serpent’s eye; she was under the influence 
of James’. will, and I resigned her. 





About ten days after my visit to Mrs. 
Scott, I kept my promise to her, by re- 
turning to inquire about the present con- 
dition of Moreland villa. I saw, as soon 
as I entered the cottage, that her mind 
was preyed on by the same convictions 
which had troubled her on the former oc- 
casion. 

“Tf there ain’t at least one ghost in that 
house, then there never was such a thing, 
and .there never will be—there, now! 
You've seen for yourself there ain’t a hu- 
man being in. it—and there is something / 
I’ve seen it and heard it, and you can’t 
convince a person against them two senses, 
T reckon.” 

“I don’t want to convince you, Mrs. 
Scott; I-only want to convince myself 
what this thing is which you have seen 
and heard. Have you had any new reve- 
lations ?” 

“Tve seen the. death-light once since, 
standing over the house; we saw it, too, 
shinin’ out of that room—John and I saw 
that together. We was so set on findin’ 
out whether it was sperits or not, we mus- 
tered. up courage to go through the house 
ag’in, the next day, and as sure as you’re 
settin’ there, something had been back.and 
laid: down on: that ’ere. bed ag’in—some- 
thing light, that scarcely made a dent— 
you needn’t tell me ’twas any human 





mortal, which it wasn’t. We've heard 
children cryin’, too, which is an evil omen, 
the dream-book says; an’ to clap the cli- 
max, Mr. Redfield, there’s no use keepin’ 
it back—we’ve seen the ghost /” 

I was now as interested as the woman 
could desire; she had stopped, mysteri- 
ously, after making this grave declaration, 
and sat looking mein the eyes. I return- 
ed her gaze with one of silent inquiry, 
leaning a little forward in my chair. Mrs, 
Scott smoothed her apron absently, with 
her large hands, still looking into my eyes, 
as if she saw the ghost in their distending 
pupils. I made up my mind that I was 
going to hear either something of ridicu- 
lous shadowyness, magnified into an ap- 
parition, or something which would give 
some tangible clue to the mystery, if there 
was a mystery, of Moreland villa. 

“You have been fortunate,” said I 
“ What was it like, pray ?” 

“You've noticed there was a little bal- 
cony under the windows of Henry's 
room ?” 

“T know there is such a balcony.” 

“Tt was there we saw it. You know 
how bright. the nights have been lately, 
with the full moon and the snow. John 
and I walked out, night before last, to the 
front of the villa, to see what we could 
see—and there it was! It was as light as 
day, and we both had a good look at it. 
I don’t know ‘how long it might have 
stayed if I hadn’t screamed. John clap- 
ped his hand over my mouth to stop me, 
bat he was too late; it sort of riz right up 
and disappeared.” 

“But what was it like ?—man, woman, 
or child ?” 

“It was like a ghost, I tell you,” replied 
the housekeeper, stoutly. . “ I s’pose sper- 
its are dressed purty much alike, in the 
next world, whether they’re men or wo- 
men. We read in the Bible of the white 
robes—and I’ve never heard of a spook 
that was dressed any other way. It may 
havg been Henry in his shroud, for all I 
know—that’s what I believe it was—there 
now !” 

“ Henry was never dressed in a shroud,” 
I answered, gravely ; “ he was buried in 
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a black-broadcloth suit. So you see that 
you were not correct there.” 

“Oh, well, Mr. Redfield, we can’t un- 
derstand these things—it isn’t give to us. 

‘T can tell you what John and I saw, and 
youcan make up yourown mind. There 
was a shape, on the balcony, standing 
straight up, white all over. A long white 
garment hung from its head to its feet; 
its face was turned up to the moon, and 
its arms were raised as if it prayed. Its 
eyes was wide open, and its face as pale as 
acorpse’s. John and I will both make our 
affydavit to it, in court, if it’s necessary.” 

“ Where did it go to when it disappear- 
ed ?” 

“Tt seemed to me to turn into the air; 

‘but that I wouldn’t be so sure about. 
John thought it went right through the 
side of the house.” 

“Was the window open behind it?” 

“ Wal, really now, I wouldn’t swear 
that it was, or wasn’t. The fact is, I was 
so scaart the minit I saw it, I like to have 
dropped. John was for stayin’ ‘to see if 





it wouldn’t come ag’in,’ but I wouldn’t 
let him ; so we both cut and run.” 

“TI am sorry you didn’t use your eyes 
to better advantage.” 

“When you see a thing like that, I 
reckon you'll run, too. It ain’t at-all 
likely the window was open, or we would 
have noticed it. It was all shut up the 
next mornin’, the same as ever.” 

“That was yesterday. I suppose you 
have not been in the villa since ?” 

“Lord! no, sir. I wouldn't go now 
for a hundred dollars.” 

“ Have you noticed any thing else pe- 
culiar ?” 

“Yes, sir. There’s been footsteps around 
the house in the snow.” 

“Indeed?” I said, eagerly; “that is 
more like something. Can I see them 
now ?” 

“No, sir; the sun’s melted ’em all off. 
But if you’re thinking they’re the tracks 
of persons comin’ about the house for 
any purpose, just tell me, will you, sir, 
how they happened to be just about the 
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porch, and so on, and not a track to it, 
nor away from it, in no direction ?” 

“ Indeed, I can not explain it, until I’ve 
rooted out the mystery from the begin- 
ning.” 

“Nor it can’t be explained,” cried the 
housekeeper, triumphantly. 

It worried her to think I was so skep- 
tical when she had given me such abso- 
lute proofs; the idea of the haunted villa 
was making her really sick, yet she would 
not give up her cherished belief in its 
being haunted. I think she would have 
been disappointed if any one had come 
forward and sworn himself the ghost. 

I sat a little while, pondering her state- 
ments. There had been nothing, on the 
former occasion, to convince me that any 
intruder, human or spiritual, had been in 
the villa—except the shadowy imprint of 
a form on Henry’s bed, and for the proof 
that it had not been made before the house 
was cleaned up, I had nothing but her 
word. As for the death-light and the 
wailing sounds, I conceived that, in that 
lonesome, solitary place, two persons of 
the class to which these belonged, with 
their excited imaginations reacting upon 
each other, might easily persuade them- 
selves of such marvels. Even in this last 
statement, that both of them had clearly 
and distinctly seen a white form on the 
balcony of the room, I did not find much 
to disturb me. There is nothing better 
for producing all kinds of shapes and 
phantoms to a frightened or superstitious 
eye, than a bright, moonlight night. It 
is far better than the deepest darkness. 
The earth is full of weird shadows; the 
most familiar objects take on an unnatural 
appearance in the gleaming rays, enhanc- 
ed in their strange effect by the black, 
fantastic shadows which stretch away 
from them. Add to this, a garment of 
snow, spread over every thing. The 
landscape on which we have rested our 
gaze, every day, for years, under these 
circumstances, will be as novel to us as 
if it were a bit of scenery transplanted 
from some strange and far country. A 
vivid fancy, predisposed to the work, can 
make an excellent ghost out of a rose- 








bush or a fence-post—a fearful apparition 
out of the shadow of a cornice heaped 
with snow. In the present case, not only 
were the man and his wife in that fever- 


ish state in which the eye makes visions 


for itself, but they were quite ready to 
link such phantoms with Henry’s room, 
which they had previously decreed to be 
the favorite abode of the ghost. A re- 
view of the whole case led me rather to 
be vexed with them, than satisfied there 
was any reason for the mental ‘stew’ into 
which they had heated themselves. The 
only tangible things of the whole medley 
were—the footprints. If there were ac- 
tually traces of feet walking about the 
premises, that was enough to satisfy me— 
not of a ghost, but of a person, engaged 
in prying about the villa for some unlaw- 
ful purpose. I made up my mind to watch 
for this person, and entrap him. It oc- 
curred to me, at once, that one of those 
dare-devil spirits, to be found in every 
community, was purposely getting up 
scenic effects on the premises, for the 
amusement of spreading the report that 
the villa was haunted, and exciting the 
gossip and credulity of the village. Iwas 
indignant at the heartlessness of the plan, 
and resolved,.should I catch the perpe- 
trator, to inflict such summary chastise- 
ment as would cure him of his taste for 
practical joking. The assertion of the 
woman that the tracks began and ended 
nowhere—that no one had approached 
the house, because there were no footsteps 
coming in from any direction—did nct 
receive entire credit from me. Were that 
actually the case, then—it was positive 
evidence that the person was secreted in 
the dwelling—an idea foolish and incred- 
ible, on the face of it, for many reasons. 
However, I was in earnest, now, about 
the matter; I would ascertain the truth, 
or explode the falsehood, and make an 
end of it, before painful reports should 
reach the ears of friends, or every idle 
ragamuffin in the country make that hal- 
lowed place, consecrated by the ties and 
memories of the one now gone, the focus 
of his vulgar curiosity. 
“ Where is your husband ?” 
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“ He’s sortin’ pertaters, or tyin’ up seeds, 
in the loft.” 

“Please call him down, and give me 
the keys of the house.” 

The gardener came, following very re- 
luctantly, at my bidding, while I again 
entered the villa, and went over every 
room, stationing him in the hall, so that 
no one could possibly escape during my 
visit to the lower and upper floors. I 
searched from cellar to garret, while Mrs. 
Scott, with her pale-blue eyes wide open, 
and affecting a bustling bravery which 
her looks belied, accompanied me. Once, 
at a sudden noise, she seized the skirts of 
my overcoat, but resigned them when I 
told her it was caused by John’s shutting 
the front hall-door. 

“Dear! dear! there’s rats in the villa, 
at last!” she exclaimed, removing the 
cover of a flour-barrel which stood in 
the store-room. ‘“They’ve been in this 
flour! I’m sorry, for they’re an awful 
pest. They’ll make trouble if I don’t 
watch ’em clost. I believe I'll pizen ’em. 
Mrs. Moreland told me to take this flour 
home and use it up; but we haven’t 
needed it yet, and I’ve left it here, and 
now they’ve made pretty work with it.” 

“If there are rats here,,I shan’t be sur- 
prised at all kinds of noises,” I remarked. 
“Rats are equal to almost any thing. 
They will tramp like an army of men, 
or stalk like a solitary burglar. They 
will throw down plates and cups—like 
this one, broken on the floor here, since 
we came here last; muss pillows and 
drag books out of place. You really 
will have to keep a sharp look-out.” 

“ They won’t cry like a child, nor moan 
like a sick person, nor stand on balconies 
dressed in shrouds!” observed the house- 
keeper. 

“T think they would do the first two,” 
and I smiled, “but as to the latter, ’m 
not prepared to assert.” 

“T reckon not. I only wish you’d seen 
it, Mr. Redfield.” 

“T shall stay to-night in the hope of 
that pleasure, Mrs. Scott.” 

“Tm right glad to hear you say so, sir. 
It’s not pleasant to be placed in the situ- 





ation I am—to know what I know, and 
not to have my word taken.” 

It was true; it could not be pleasant 
for her, to have her earnest statements 
received with so much skepticism ; I did 
not wonder that she felt hurt, almost of- 
fended ; at the same time I felt as if I, in 
my turn, should be intensely aggravated 
if I found out there was nothing in all 
this flurry. 

This second search resulted in nothing, 
like the first. It was nearly dark when 
we returned to the cottage, where Mrs. 
Scott allowed me to dandle her fat, good- 
natured baby Johnny, while she prepared 
tea in a style befitting the important occa- 
sion of ‘company.’ 

“Tf you’re in earnest about settin’ up 
to watch, I'll make coffee, instid of tea, 
if it’s agreeable to you, Mr. Redfield. It’s 
better to keep one awake.” 

I assented to this assertion, being of a 
similar opinion myself. She set her hus- 
band to grinding the delectable berry in 
a hand-mill, and soon an excellent sup- 
per, with cold ham and hot biscuits, was 
placed upon the table. The night prom- 
ised to be clear and cold; the moon 
would not rise until about eleven ; I for- 
tified myself against the hardships of my 
adventure by two cups of strong coffee, 
with a substantial meal; passed an hour 
or two chatting with the couple and sing- 
ing Johnny to sleep; then, about eight 
o'clock, I buttoned my overcoat close, 
tied my muffler about my neck, and went 
forth to begin picket duty. 

“Tl leave the coffeepot on the stove, 
and a good fire,” was the parting promise 
of the good woman, who seemed to think 
I had rather a solemn time before me. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Scott; if I make no 
discoveries by one or two o'clock, I shall 
come in to warm myself, and give up the 
hope for this occasion. You know mid- 
night is the witching hour—it will be use- 
less to stay much later.” ; 

“The Lord be with you,” she said, earn- 
estly. 

Armed with a stout walking-stick, with 
which I intended to inflict punishment 
upon any intruder of earthly mold, I 
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walked out on to the lawn, taking such a 
survey as I could in the dim light; like 
the rain in the children’s riddle, I went 
‘round and round the house,’ and finally 
took station on the front porch, where I 
walked softly back and forth, listening for 
sounds within and without. I heard and 
saw nothing. The long hours slipped 
slowly away. Just before moonrise the 
darkness seemed to deepen, as it does be- 
fore dawn. My intention was to take up 
some position on the lawn, where, unseen 
myself, I could command the approaches 
to the villa, and also have a view of Hen- 
ry’s room, with the balcony. It was time 
now to secrete myself, before the approach- 
ing moon should reveal me to the person 
or persons who might themselves be on 
the watch. Accordingly, I selected a seat 
on a little rustic bench, completely en- 
circled with bushy evergreens, which not 
only concealed my person, but afforded 
me considerable protection from the cold. 
I can not, to this day, breathe the pungent 
odor of the spicy trees, without recalling 
the experiences of that night. A silence, 
like that which Dr. Kane speaks of as one 
of the most impressive features of the 
long Arctic night, brooded around; over 
against the hills came gradually stealing 
the silvery luster of the rising moon, while 
the valleys yet lay in profoundest gloom ; 
the dimly glimmering stretches of snow 
broadened into whiter fields; the pictur- 
esque villa, with its turrets and porches 
and pointed roof, stood black and quiet 
before me. I could hear a dog barking 
afar off, as it were some dream-dog, bark- 
ing in some dream-world. I had almost 
forgotten the cause of my being there, at 
that strange hour, in that lone spot, gazing 
at that dark mass of building, empty of 
life and warmth as was her heart of joy 
or hope ; the intense cold, the odor of the 
pines and hemlock,the trance of thought in- 
to which I had fallen, were benumbing me. 

Suddenly I saw ashapeless and shadowy 
brightness hovering amid those dark tur- 
rets. It was the death-light of which 
Mrs. Scott had told me, A warm thrill 
ran through my fingers and toes, arousing 
me to the keenest consciousness. I watch- 








ed it flutter and move—stand still—fiut- 
ter again—and disappear. It lasted per- 
haps three minutes. In that time I had 
made up my mind as to the mysterious 
appearance—it was the light of a lamp or 
candle being carried about in a person’s 
hand. That was what it most resembled; 
but who carried it, and how was the re- 
flection thrown these, over the roof? 
There was certainly a mystery about this 
which, had I been at all superstitious, or 
even nervous, would haye unfitted me for 
any further cool investigation. I resolved 
that if I could not master the marvel 
then, I would do it by the light of day. 
I watched intently, hoping it would reap- 
pear, and give me some glimpse of its 
origin. While I waited, a ray of light 
pierced through the shutters of Henry’s 
room. I will acknowledge that for one 
single instant the hand of the dead seem- 
ed laid on my heart; it turned cold, and 
refused to beat. The next, I smiled grim- 
ly at myself. I had never been a moral or 
physical coward. The solution of the 
mystery was now in my grasp, and I had 
no idea of letting it slip. I was confident 
that some person was playing the mischief 
in the deserted house; but if I had really 
expected to confront the inhabitants of 
another world, I should not have hesitated. 
The key of the main entrance was in my 
pocket ; I walked swiftly to the house, un- 
locked the door as softly as possible, and 
grasping my stick firmly in my hand, 
sprung up the stairs. It was quite dark 
in the house, although it was now light 
out of doors; in my haste, I hit my foot 
against a chair at the bottom of the stairs, 
and overthrew it. I was provoked, for I 
wished to come upon these midnight 
prowlers unawares. Knowing just where 
the room was situated, I went directly to- 
ward it; it was very dark in the upper 
passage, all the blinds being closed; I 
groped for the handle of the door—some- 
thing rustled, something stirred the air— 
I flung the door open. There was no 
light in it. All was dark and silent. Be- 
fore I could fling the shutter open, letting 
in a peaceful flood of silver moonlight, 
my hope of detecting the intruder was 
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almost at an end. I was certain that 
something had passed me in the obscurity 
of the hall; I had been conscious of that 
subtle magnetism which emanates from a 
human form, perceived in the blackest 
night. It may be the magnetism of soul 
instead of body, and a disembodied spirit 
may have sent the same electric current 
through me. At all events, I had now 
nothing for my labor. I did not think 
that another journey over the house 
would result in any discovery, since the 
warning had been given; I had no lamp 
or lantern with me; I reluctantly, after 
lingering and listening some time in vain, 
closed the room and the house, and re- 
turned to the cottage, where I drank the 
coffee which awaited me, laid down on a 
buffalo-robe before the stove, and slept 
away my vexation. 

I was not very communicative as to my 
adventures when eagerly questioned by 
my entertainers the following morning. 
They were satisfied, by my very reticence, 
that I had seen something to puzzle me, 
and were both alarmed and triumphant. 
In answer to their inquiries, which they 
were too respectful to press, though de- 
voured with curiosity, I assured them 
that I had reason to think, with them, 
that the villa required attention. I had 
not been able to satisfy myself who was 
disturbing the premises ; but that I should 
not rest until I knew. I should return 
that night and sleep in the villa ; I wished 
to enter it very quietly, probably before 
dark, so as not to alarm the inmate or in- 
mates ; and I was confident that I should 
thus be able to pounce upon the ghost. 
Mrs. Scott regarded me with admiring awe. 

“ She wouldn’t go for to sleep in that 
house alone for all the riches of Solomon,” 
and wouldn’t I, at least, provide myself 
with pistols ? 

When I went into Mr. Argyll’s office 
that morning he greeted me with marked 
coldness. At last I could not conceal 
from myself that, not only had his man- 
ner changed, but that he wished me to 
feel that it had. He gave me, as I enter- 
ed, a searching, suspicious glance, saying, 
“Good-morning, Richard,” in the most 





formal tone. Nothing further. I took up 
a book, hiding my pain and embarrass- 
ment in an attempt to read ; but my mind 
was not on the legal difficulties expound- 
ed therein ; I was wondering at the causes 
of the situation in which I found myself. 
A hanger-on ! yes, an unwelcome hanger- 
on in an office where I no longer had any 
conceded rights—in a home where I was 
no longer trusted. 

“Has Mr. Argyll placed a spy on my 
actions? Does he know already that I 
was out the entire night? and does he 
judge me before he has an explanation ?” 
I asked myself, indignantly. “If he 
thinks I am forming bad habits, doing 
wrong in any respect, why does he not 
remonstrate with me—give me a chance 
to defend myself?” 

I had intended to take his advice in the 
matter of the haunted house; but now I 
sat, angry and silent, feeling, oh, so wound- 
ed and forlorn. I did not stay long in the 
office ; going to my room, I wrote a long 
letter to my mother, telling her I should 
come soon to pay her the visit which 
should have been sooner made had I not 
been engrossed with the duty to which I 
had vowed myself. 

Yes! I had pledged my own heart to 
devote myself to the discovery of Henry 
Moreland’s murderer ; and if Eleanor her- 
self had put her foot on that heart, and 
crushed it yet more, I do not know that 
I should have held my vow absolved. 

I should not have gone to the mansion 
that day had not a message been sent, 
Jate in the afternoon, that Mr. Burton had 
arrived, and expected me to meet him at 
tea. I went; and had the pleasure of 
seeing little Lenore enthroned by the side 
of James, who attended upon her as if 
she were a princess, and of being treated 
with bare civility by all save Mr. Burton. 
Miss Argyll was ill, and did not come 
down. 

I saw the observant eye of Mr. Burton 
watching the intimacy between his daugh- 
ter and her new friend ; whether he was 
pleased or not I could not decide; the 
eye which read the secret thoughts of 
other men did not always betray its own 
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impressions. I was certain, too, that he 
observed the change in the demeanor of 
the family toward me, and my own con- 
strained manner. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE NIGHT IN MORELAND VILLA. 


Mr. Burton’s arrival prevented my 
fulfilling the intention of sleeping at 
Moreland villa that night ; I immediately 
‘resolved to defer my explorations until 
he could keep me company. The next 
day he came to my room, and we had, as 
usual when we met, a long talk over 
things past, present and to come. I did 
not introduce the subject of the mystery 
at the villa until we had discussed many 
other matters: My companion was pre- 
occupied with important business of his 
own—the same which had taken him to 
Boston ; but his interest was pledged, al- 
most as earnestly as mine, to unmask the 
criminal of the Blankville tragedy, and 
any reference to that sad subject was sure 
to secure his attention. Baffled we ac- 
knowledged ourselves, as we talked to- 
gether that morning, but not discouraged. 
Mr.. Burton told me that he was on the 
track of two five-hundred-dollar bills of 
the Park Bank, which had left the city 
the week after the murder, taking widely- 
different flights ; there had one come back 
from St. Louis, whose course his agents 
were tracing. As for the sewing-girl, she 
had the power of vanishing utterly, like 
a light extinguished, leaving no trace be- 
hind, and her pursuers literally in the 
dark. This comparison of the detective 
reminded me of the curious light which 
had led me, like a Jack-o’-lantern, into a 
quagmire of uncertainty ; I was about to 
begin my account of it, when he gave me 
one of those peculiar piercing looks of 
his, saying : 

“You have not yet entered into the con- 
templated partnership ?” 

“No, Mr. Burton; and I hardly think 
now that I shall.” 

There was some bitterness in my tone; 
he evinced no surprise, asking, simply : 








“ Why?” 

“T think James has been chosen to fill 
the place.” 

“But, he has not been admitted to the 
bar.” 

“ He is studying a little recently ; prob- 
ably in order to pass an examination.” 

“The wind is changing,” said Mr. Bur- 
ton, speaking like the old gentleman in 
Bleak House. “I see how the land lies. 
The goodly and noble Argyll ship is driv- 
ing on tothe rocks. Mark my words: she 
will go to pieces soon! you will see her 
ruins strewing the shore.” 

“T pray heaven to avert your prophecy. 
I hope not to live to see any such sight.” 

“ How can it be otherwise ?” he exclaim- 
ed, rising and pacing to and fro through 
my little room, like a caged elephant. 
“A spendthrift and a gambler—a man 
like that—about to have the helm put in 
his hands! But it’s none of my business 
—none of my business ; nor much yours, 
either.” 

“Tt is mine!” I cried; “ I can not help 
but make it mine, as if these girls were 
my sisters, and Mr. Argyll my father. 
Yet, as you say—it is, indeed, nothing to 
me. They will not allow it to be!” 

I drooped my head on my arms; my 
own loss and disappointment was reced- 
ing into the background before the idea 
of their possible discomfiture. I was 
startled by the detective bringing his 
clenched hand down upon the table with 
a blow which shook it; he was standing, 
looking not at me, but at the wall, as if 
he saw some one before him, invisible to 
me. 

“James Argyll is a singular man—a 
singular man! A person ought to be a 
panther in cunning and strength to cope 
with him. By George, if I don’t look 
out, he’ll overreach me yet—with that will 
of his. I see everybody about me suc- 
cumbing. He’s having the game all in 
his own hands. By the way, Redfield, I 
was a little surprised to see Lenore so fond 
of him.” 

“Why so, Mr. Burton? James is an 
attractive, elegant young man; he has 
never had any lack of admirers. It would 
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rather have been strange if your daugh- 
ter had not fancied him. He has been 
very good to her.” 

“ He has, indeed; I’m sure I ought to be 
greatly obliged to all of you. Did I ever 
tell you that I place great confidence in 
Lenore’s intuitive perception of charac- 
ter? You know that I have a remarkable 
gift that way myself. When I meet peo- 
ple I seem to see their minds and not their 
bodies—I can’t help it. Well, I’ve re- 
marked the same thing in my child. She 
is so young and inexperienced that she 
can not explain her own impressions ; she 
has her instantaneous partialities, and I 
have noticed that she leans toward true 
natures like a flower toward the light, and 
away from the false as if they were 
shadows. I hardly expected she would 
be so intimate with young Argyll.” 

I remembered the curious effect his first 
address had made upon her; but I did 
not repeat it to her father. I was sensi- 
tive about appearing in any manner jeal- 
ous of James ; if he could win my friends 
from me, even that little girl whom I had 
loved for her pure sweetness, let them go! 
I was too proud to solicit them to recon- 
sider their opinions. 

“Do you know,” continued my com- 
panion, “ he is performing a marvel with 
my little Lenore? He has gained a great 
ascendency over her in these few days. 
This morning, for a purpose which you 
will realize I considered highly important, 
I endeavored, alone with her in my own 
apartment, to place her in the clairvoyant 
state. For the first time, I failed. Her 
mind is no longer a pellucid mirror, re- 
flecting truths without color or refraction. 
She is under the influence of a counter- 
will, as strong as my own—and mine 
moves mountains,” he added, with a 
laugh. 

“T shouldn’t think you would like it.” 

“T don’t; but she is going home to- 
morrow. I will tell you why I wished to 
procure Lenore’s aid again. I have suc- 
ceeded in tracing Leesy Sullivan to this 
village. She came here the day after we 
frightened her from Brooklyn—that is, 
she got off the cars at a little station 








about six miles from here, not daring to 
land at this depot, and, I have no doubt, 
started on foot for Blankville, coming here 
in the night.” 

“That aunt of hers is in the work,” I 
exclaimed. “ We are justified in taking 
any step to compel her to own up where 
she conceals that girl.” 

“Tam convinced that her aunt knows 
nothing whatever about her. Has Mrs. 
Scott kept a sharp look-out at the villa ?” 

“She has not seen her since that first 
day; and I believe it would be difficult 
for her to set her foot on the place with- 
out being discovered, for the woman has 
got it into her head that the place is 
haunted, and she is on guard night and 
day.” 

“ Haunted ?” 

Mr. Burton sat down and drew up his 
chair with an appearance of interest which 
led me to recount our experiences at the 
villa, and my intention of completing my 
researches that night, in his company, if 
he had noobjection. Hesaid, “‘ Of course ; 
it would give him pleasure; he liked no- 
thing better than an adventure of the 
kind.” 

In fact, the idea evidently pleased him 
immensely ; his face brightened, and after 
that, for the rest of the day, for the first 
time in our brief acquaintance, I saw him 
a little flurried and expectant. One of 
his mottoes was: 

* Learn to labor, and to wait.” 

His was one of those minds which would 
have kept silence seven years, rather than 
speak a moment too soon; hé was seldom 
in a hurry, no matter what was at stake; 
but the fancy for lying perdu in a haunt- 
ed house, to ‘ nab’ a ghost, was a novelty 
in his detective experience, which inward- 
ly amused him. 

He smiled to himself more than once 
during the intervening hours. As soon as 
tea was over we excused ourselves to the 
family, kissed Lenore, and, saying that 
Mr. Burton would stay with me all night, 
we took our departure. I left the conduct 
of the proceedings in his hands. When 
we reached the cottage, we found Mrs. 
Scott disposed to regard the non-fulfillment 
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of my engagement on the previous night | a convert to a nocturnal specter—in that 


as proof that I was frightened from the 
pursuit ; she accepted my excuse, how- 
ever, and highly approved of my having 
a companion in the spiritual dangers which 
I was about to encounter. She made us, 
moreover, some of her excellent coffee, 
to aid us in keeping awake, and gave us 
her prayers for our protection along with 
the keys of the house. 

“Treat a ghost as you would any other 
burglar,” said my companion, as we ap- 
proached the villa, in the darkness, by the 
back entrance. “Steal a march on him 
if you can.” 

It was a wild night for an enterprise 
like ours.’ It reminded me of that night 
upon which Henry Moreland was mur- 
dered. One of those sudden changes in 
the weather, common to our climate, had 
been transpiring through the day, and 
now the warm, wild wind which brings 
in the ‘ January thaw,’ was blowing about 
the place, making every loose board creak, 
and rubbing the bare branches of the 
trees against each other with a grating 
sound. Black clouds, with ragged edges, 
skurried along the air, with the large stars 
looking down between, with wide, bright 
eyes, as of fear. While we stood outside, 
the great drops began to patter down ; 
and presently it was raining violently, as 
it rained that night. As gently as if he 
were a robber making a felonious en- 
trance, Mr. Burton turned the key in the 
lock ; we entered the thick darkness of 
the house, closed the door, and stole noise- 
lessly, I taking the lead, along the stairs 
and corridors, until we came to Henry’s 
room. This we entered, and, finding 
chairs, sat down upon either side the little 
table in absolute silence. But we might 
safely have knocked over half the furni- 
ture without giving alarm to any inmate 
—had there been an inmate of the room 
or Villa—such a tremendous uproar was 
now made by the elements. As the rain 
dashed fitfully against the windows, and 
the wind shook the solitary building, I 
was nearly overpowered with the mem- 
ories which the place and the storm so 
vivified. I was in a fit mood to become 








hour of gloom and tempest, under the 
roof of the murdered, the material world 
seemed not so far removed from the awful 
and shadowy confines of the spiritual, as 
it appeared in the common routine of 
daylight life. As my heart thumped loud- 
ly with the agitation of feelings almost 
too powerful for mortal endurance, I was 
glad to consider that my companion was 
cool, calm and vigilant. He had no such 
memories of the wind and rain to over- 
whelm him as I had; this roof was not 
the roof of his friend—he did not know 
Eleanor. 

It was rather impressive to the dullest 
imagination to be sitting there at night, 
in that empty mansion, in the darkness, 
with the storm beating around it, waiting 
for—we knew not what. To me, with 
my ardent temperament, and under the 
peculiar circumstances, it was exciting in 
the highest degree. 

For a long time there was but one in- 
terruption to our silent watch. Mr. Bur- 
ton leaned over the table, whispering : 

“ Did you hear some one singing ?” 

“T heard nothing but the wind, and the 
creaking of a tree against the side of the 
house, except the rain, that I would be 
sure of. Hark !” 

I did think I heard a soft, angelic note 
of music swelling in the air above me, 
but at that moment the tempest redoubled 
its clamor, beating out all lesser sounds. 

“Unless I am mistaken, there was a 
human voice,” he continued, in the same 
whisper. 

“ Or a heavenly one,” I murmured. 

I believe Mr. Burton said ‘nonsense!’ 
but Iam not certain. Again there was a 
long interval of waiting ; we both leaned 
over toward each other at the same in- 
stant, as the sound of something shoved 
overhead attracted our attentive ears. 

“ Tt is rats in the garret,” said I. “ Mrs. 
Scott says they are in the house.” 

“T hardly think it was rats ; but we will 
wait awhile.” 

Mr. Burton had brought a lamp and 
matches, so that we could have a light 
when we wished it ; if we heard any thing 
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THE PORTRAIT. 

The next thing which fixed our atten- 
tion was a glimmer of light. I think the 
most spectral visitant could hardly have 
affected me as did that sudden ray of 
light, shooting through the key-hole and 


; More overhead, I knew he would examine 

the attic. There was a lull in the rain; 
as we sat expectant, the pushing sound 
was shortly followed by a light, regular 
patter, as of soft footsteps, along the floor 
of the garret. I had heard rats make 
precisely similar sounds traversing a ceil- 
ing; and though my heart beat a little 
faster, I was still quite certain it was these 
troublesome vermin. 


under the bottom of the door. Silently it 
crept along over the carpet, moving as if 
the object which threw it was carried in 
the hand of a person walking. I do not 
know exactly what I did expect when it 
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paused in front of the door, except thai the 
door would open, and I shuuld see—the 
mystery. An instant of suspense—then 
the flickering light wavered and moved 
around to the opposite angle from that at 
which it had first appeared—it was going 
through the corridor and down the stairs. 

“ All right,” breathed my companion, 
in a scarcely audible whisper. “ Wait!” 

The hand which he laid on my own 
was cold with excitement. As the last 
yellow gleam trembled and disappeared, 
the elements conspired in a grand attack 
upon our citadel ; we could hear nothing 
but the roar of their artillery—the tramp 
of their battalions. We waited perhaps 
five minutes, 

“Now,” and I arose, following Mr. 
Burton through the darkness, as he silent- 
ly opened the door, crossed the corridor, 
and, leaning over the railing, looked down 
into the lower hall. We could see noth- 
ing, until, as we descended the stairs, a 
faint effulgence from some distant room 
penetrated the obscurity. With cautious 
steps we followed it up through the hall 
and library, to the family room, from 
. which, it will be recollected, Mrs. Scott 
assured me she had heard mysterious 
noises. The door was open a little dis- 
tance, but not sufficiently to give us a 
view of the interior. As we paused on 
the threshold we heard a sigh—a deep, 
long-drawn, tremulous sigh. With a deft 
hand my companion pushed the door 
ajar, so that we ecuid step in, and we both 
silently enterzd. This room, in summer, 
was the iavorite sitting-room of Mrs. 
Moreland ; and here, upon the walls, she 
had the portraits, life-size, in oil, of her 
little family. In front of us, as we step- 
ped in, hung the likeness of Henry More- 
land. Before it stood a woman, one hand 
holding aloft a lighted candle, in a small 
chamber candlestick, the other pressed 
upon her heart, as if to keep down those 
painful sighs. Motionless, rapt, absorbed 
she stood ; we made no sound, and if we 
had, I do not think she would have heard 
us; her back was toward us; the light 
was thrown full on the picture upon which 
her gaze was bent. 





The woman was Leesy Sullivan. I 
knew her at once, though her face was 
turned from us. Here, at last, we had 
found the fugitive we sought, haunting 
the home of the man of whose murder 
my thoughts accused her, standing before 
his portrait, in the dead of night, unwit- 
ting who were the witnesses of her secret, 
as she betrayed it now. How she had 
obtained access to the villa, or how long 
she had been its inmate, I left to future 
inquiry to develop—the present scene was 
all-engrossing. 

A long—long—long time she stood 
there; we did not interrupt her; it was 
probably the expectation that she would 
utter some soliloquy which would be of 
importance to us, as revealing what was 
on her mind, which kept my companion 
quiet. She said nothing, however ; only 
drawing those deep sighs; until, at the 
last, she set the light on the little table 
beneath the picture, and, lifting up both 
hands with a passionate gesture toward it, 
sobbed one word—“ Henry !” 

Then, slowly, as if her eyes refused to 
leave the object of their attraction, she 
began toturnaway. We had one instant’s 
glance at her face before she discovered 
us; there was a burning spot upon either 
thin cheek, and two great tears, frozen, 
as it were, upon her eyelids ; and a tremu- 
lous curve to the full, red lips of the tender 
and beautiful mouth, as if they quivered 
with grief and love. There was nothing 
wild or severe about her at that moment. 
Turning, slowly, she perceived us, stand- 
ing there in the shadow—two cruel men, 
hunting her even in this sacred solitude. 
That was the feeling she gave us by the 
look which passed over her countenance; 
I felt ashamed and unjustified until I 
forced myself to recollect all. 

She did not scream; she had passed 
through too many shocks and vicissitudes 
to betray any fright; she only turned 
white, and put her hand on the table to 
steady herself. 

“You two men have come here at last, 
have you? Why do you interfere with 
me? It’s only a little while I have to 
stay, and I want peace.” 
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“ Peace only comes with a pure con- 
science,” said Mr. Burton, sternly. “ What 
are you doing here in this house ?” 

“T know I have no right here; but 
where else will you let me stay? Not 
even by his grave—no, not even by his 
grave! You want to drag me forth be- 
fore the world, to expose my foolish secret, 
which I have hidden from everybody—to 
put me in prison—to murder me! This 
is the business of you two men; and you 
have the power, I[suppose. I am so poor 
and friendless it makes me a fit object 
for your persecution. Well, if you can 
justify yourselves, do as you will with 
me !” 

She folded her hands, looking us full 

in the face with eyes which absolutely 
blazed. 
* “Tf you had no guilty secret, why did 
you fly from friends and enemies? Why 
did you not seek an interview and expla- 
nation which would have been satisfactory 
to us?” asked Mr. Burton. 

“You would not believe me if I told 
you the reason,” she said, scornfully. “It 
is not in the minds of men—the gross, 
suspicious minds of men—to conceive or 
credit my excuse. I will not make it to 
such people.” 

Really, there was a majesty about the 
girl which quite awed me. As she con- 
fronted us, the undaunted spirit sparkling 
through her slight, wasted face and form, 
compelled a sort of acquiescence in me. 
I was not the one to subdue or handle this 
powerful nature. Mr. Burton was. 

“This is not the proper hour, nor the 
proper place, to enter into explanations, 
Miss Sullivan. You must go with me to 
Mrs. Scott’s cottage ; she will care for you 
until morning, and then we will have a 
talk together. You will not find me 
harsh ; nor shall I take any step without 
good cause. All I want is the truth—and 
that I am bound to have.” 

“Let me stay here to-night; I promise 
you I will not attempt to leave the place. 
I will wait here until you see fit to come 
in the morning.” 

“T can not; there is too much at stake,” 
he said, with determination. 





“Then let me go and get the child,” 
she said. 

She took up the lamp and we followed 
her; up and along to the garret staircase, 
mounting the narrow steps which led into 
the attic. There, upon the pile of mat- 
tresses which I have mentioned as lying 
in the corner, reposed the baby-girl before 
spoken of, sleeping sweetly, as only infancy 
can rest. 

“We were under this when you paid 
us a visit the other day,” said Leesy, with 
a sort of bitter smile. “I had hard werk 
to keep baby from crying out. She did 
make a fuss at last; you said it was a 
cat.” 

“ How sound the little creature sleeps,” 
said the detective. He had a gentle heart, 
which shrunk from disturbing the slum- 
bering infant. 

“It’s too bad to startle her up so,” mur- 
mured her nurse. 

“Yes, itis. Dll tell you what we will 
do. We will lock you up here, and keep 
guard in the chamber until morning, if 
that pleases you.” 

“T don’t care to take Norah out in the 
storm.” 

“Tell me one thing,” said Mr. Burton, 
his bright eye fixing itself on her own, 
“are you the mother of that babe ?” 

For a moment she answered his look 
with one of astonishment; then the rosy 
blood rushed up to neck, cheek and brow 
—a virgin blush, which showed all the 
soft and girlish side of her character. 

“ Am I Norah’s mother?” she repeated. 
“T thought you knew I was not a married 
woman.” 

The detective stood, a little embarrass- 
ed by the perfectysimplicity of her reply. 

“Tt is understood to be your deceased 
cousin’s child—an orphan, I believe,” he 
said. “ Well, Miss Sullivan, we will leave 
you here, undisturbed, for the remainder 
of the night.” 

We descended to the second floor, turn- 
ing the key upon the little store-room 
which inclosed the garret staircase, well 
satisfied to keep guard until morning, 
since we had secured the mysterious in- 
mate of the haunted house. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE SHADOW ASSUMES SHAPE. 


WE now lighted our lamp, and, finding 
a light cane sofa in the hall, nearly oppo- 
site the locked door, we took seats, and 
kept ourselves awake by talking. The 
storm had subsided into the monotonous 
patter of a steady rain. 

“T am surprised,” said Mr. Burton, 
“that you did not at once comprehend 
the secret of this house. The moment 
you, spoke the word ‘haunted,’ I knew 
how our investigations would end. It 
solved a mystery which has bothered me 
for some time. I knew that Leesy Sulli- 
van was here, in this vicinity ; the exact 
hiding-place was all I wanted to know; 
and when you mentioned Moreland villa, 
I said to myself, ‘that’s it? All I was 
then afraid of was, that she would again 
elude us, before we could lay hands on 
her. And in fact,” he added, laughingly, 
“T hardly feel sure of hernow. She may 
sublime through the ceiling before morn- 
ing.” 

“T did not think of her, Mr. Burton; I 
was quite sure some person was playing 
some game, either of mischief or worse, 
about the villa; but how could I be cer- 
tain, when two thorough daylight examin- 
ations failed to reveal any thing? There 
did not seem to be a place at which a per- 
son could enter the house; and as for a 
woman and child being actual inmates, 
living and subsisting here for weeks—I 
think nothing but absolute proof could 
have convinced me of the marvel. I am 
curious to know how she managed it.” 

“T ought to have come right here at 
first,’ continued my friepd, pursuing his 
train of thought. “Women are like 
mother-birds, when boys approach the 
nest. They betray themselves and their 
cherished secret by fluttering about the 
spot. If this Miss Sullivan had been a 
man, she would have been in Kansas or 
California by this time ; being a woman, 
I ought to have looked for her in exactly 
the place it would seem natural for her to 
avoid. One thing is certain—she loved 
young Moreland with an intensity beyond 





the strength of most women. I have had 
to do with natures like hers before— 
where a powerful brain is subservient to 
a still more powerful emotional force. 
She was proud, ambitious, discontented, 
with tastes and perceptions reaching up 
into a much higher sphere of life. Miss 
Sullivan would have made a magnificent 
heiress and pet daughter ; yet in love she 
would be humble, self-abnegating—give 
all and count it nothing. It’s a sad pity 
such a capacity for happiness should have 
brought only ruin !” 

“Tf she had loved Henry, how could 
she, under any impulse of jealousy, have 
injured him? She is terrible to me in any 
view of the case.” 

“T do not know that she did injure him, 
or cause him to be harmed. Circum- 
stances are against her. But I am far 
from believing her the guilty person. Yet 
I am exceedingly anxious to have a quiet 
interview with her. I must see her and 
talk with her alone. She is frightened 
now, and defiant. I shall soothe her— 
magnetize her will, as it were—and draw 
from her the truth. Every atom of knowl- 
edge which she has, in any way connect- 
ed with Henry Moreland, I shall draw 
from her, and consolidate into one mass, 
to be used for or against her. If you 
have the reliance upon my judgment 
which I flatter myself you have, Richard, 
you will not object to my seeing Miss 
Sullivan alone, and deciding, upon that 
interview, whether there are causes for 
getting out a warrant for her arrest, as a 
party to the murder.” 

“T shall not object. It is your privilege 
to see her alone; and I have the utmost 
confidence in you. I suppose Mr. Argyll 
and Henry’s father would be the proper 
persons to decide upon the arrest and 
prosecution.” 

“Of course. And if, after I have talk- 
ed with her, I can elicit no facts to war- 
rant her being put on trial for her life, I 
shall not give her her liberty until I have 
consulted both families, laying all my e¥i- 
dence before them. They will be loth to 
begin a prosecution which they can not 
sustain, even if they have an impression 
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of guilt. By the way, Redfield, these 
impressions are curious things! Suppos- 
ing I should tell you there are persons 
who, without one particle of proof of any 
kind, have an impression that you are the 
guilty man.” 

I arose from the sofa, looking at him, 
not knowing whether or not to knock 
him down. 

“ Don’t ‘slay me with a look,’” he said, 
laughing quietly. “I don’t say that I 
have any such inner revelation. And I 
did not say this, either, to hurt your feel- 
ings. I did it to save them. For, if 1 
mistake not, the same person who con- 
fided his impressions to me, has recently 
been gradually confiding them to others. 
The very thought, the very possibility, 
once entertained, or half-entertained and 
driven away again, as an unwelcome 
guest, still has its injurious influence. 
You are standing upon an earthquake, 
Richard—you may be swallowed up any 
instant.” 

“ I ae 

“Yes. I have detected the premoni- 
tory rumblings. I have said this only to 
warn you, that you may be ready for self- 
defense.” 

“T scorn to defend myself! Defend 
myself, forsooth! against what? Who 
has dared to insinuate that thought against 
me which you have allowed yourself to 
echo? But I need not ask—it is my natu- 
ral foe, James Argyll. He hates me as 
the rattlesnake hates the black-ash tree !” 

“Well, the dislike is mutual. Will you 
deny that you, too, have had a thought— 
mind, I say a mere, floating thought— 
that He may have instigated the deed ?” 

My conscious eye sunk before the steel- 
blue glance which pierced me. God 
knows such a fear, such a belief, at times 
vague and shadowy, again vivid but brief 
as lightning, had again and again troubled 
me. I have hinted at it once, when I said 
that I was glad that if James ever took 
money, unpermitted, from his uncle, he 
took it to waste at the gaming-table. Soon 
I raised my eyes. 

“Tf I have had such a suspicion, I have 
struggled against it; I have never breathed 





it into mortal ear. He has sought to -in- 
jure me in various ways; I have wished 
to win and conciliate him ; to be friendly 
with him, for the sake of my regard for 
his relatives. As to taking 4 step to fix a 
blasting stigma upon him, without giving 
him a chance openly to efface it, I am in 
capable of it. You are at liberty to judge 
between us, Mr. Burton.” 

“You know that I do not like him,” 
answered my companion. “ But no aver- 
sion which I may feel for him shall. pre- 
vent my weighing all facts which come 
under my observation, with the utmost 
impartiality. I am on the right track, in 
this pursuit, and I shall follow it up to the 
dark end, though you, yourself, abandon 
it. Justice shall be meted out—justice 
shall be meted out! If the bolt strike the 
loftiest head in all this aristocratic vicinity, 
it shall fall where it belongs !” 

He left the sofa, walking up and down 
the corridor with a stern, thoughtful face. 
As for me, I sunk back on my seat, over- 
whelmed by the confirmation of a thou- 
sand times more than my worst fears. 
Suspicion of me was creeping, like a 
shadow, over the Argyll household. I 
had felt its approach long ago; now my 
whole being grew cold, freezing, except 
one burning spasm of indignation which 
throbbed in my breast. 

As the gray dawn approached, the rain 
ceased. Morning was long in coming. 
As soon as it grew light enough to see, I 
heard the gardener cutting wood for the 
fire, and shortly after I walked over, at 
Mr. Burton’s request, to. ask for some 
breakfast for the woman and child. I 
will not describe the garrulous astonish- 
ment of the husband and wife upon my 
announcement that the ghost was corner- 
ed, and proved to be Leesy Sullivan. Of 
course the evil omen of hearing children 
crying was now explained, as well as the 
disappearance of a considerable quantity 
of flour, condiments and apples, which 
Mrs, Scott had charged to the rats. 

It went sorely against the jnclination 
of formal, correct Mrs. Scott, to furnish a 
comfortable breakfast to “such a jade as 
that seemed likely to prove; behavin’ in 
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this style, which nobody on ’arth could 
account for ;” but the gratification of her 
feminine curiosity was some reward for 
the outrage to her sensibilities, and she 
went, with great expedition, to carry the 
desired refreshments to the prisoners. 

When we entered the attic, in the light 
of the rising sun, Miss Sullivan was sit- 
ting quietly on the edge of the mattresses, 
curling little Norah’s flaxen hair around 
her fingers. An obstinate reticence mark- 
ed her looks and actions; she scarcely re- 
plied to any of Mrs. Scott’s inquiries— 
only, when the comfort of the child was 
concerned. For her she took some of the 
warm food and tea, quietly feeding the 
eager little girl, while we made a survey 
of her surroundings. 

I now ascertained that a small sky-light, 
hidden from outside view by the chim- 
neys and ornamental work of the battle- 
ments, had given egress to the mysterious 
brightness which had hovered so frequent- 
ly over the roof. The tenant of this great 
house had evidently arranged herself for 
the winter. She had chosen the attic as 
a place of greatest safety, in the case of 
parties entering the deserted dwelling for 
any purpose ; here she had brought a tiny 
charcoal-furnace, used in the basement in 
summer for heating smoothing-irons, 
which she supplied with fuel from the 
stock left over in the cellar. The provi- 
sions left in the house had served her 
wants equally well. It was evident that 
by the exercise of extreme care and vigi- 
lance, leaving the house only in the dark- 
ness of the night, she might have remain- 
ed here for a considerable longer time 
undisturbed in her novel seclusion, had 
not the light, which she had never ven- 
tured to burn until all was dark and silent 
in the little cottage, by chance first at- 
tracted the curiosity which led finally to 
discovery. 

Mr. Burton took a cup of tea and a roll, 
brought to him there; and then, at his 
request, he was left alone with the silent 
woman, who sat there with resolute 
brows and lips firmly closed, as if locked 
over her thoughts. 

“Tt will require all his diplomacy to 





wile her into a communicative mood,” 
was my decision, as I took a parting 
glance at her face. I was chilled with 
my night’s watching, and chilled more 
utterly by the words the detective had 
spoken to me as I watched; I returned to 
the cottage fire, sitting there three hours, 
in a painful reverie, answering almost at 
random the remarks of the housekeeper. 

At the close of the three hours Mr. Bur- 
ton came into the little dwelling, carrying 
Norah on his arm, who was stroking his 
cheek with her chubby hand, and fol- 
lowed by the sewing-girl, whose cheeks 
bore traces of tears, and whose hunted, 
defiant look had given place to a deject- 
ed, gentle expression. 

“Mrs. Scott, I want you to do mea 
kindness,” he said, in his authoritative, 
persuasive manner, to which people sel- 
dom thought it worth while to object. 
“T want you to take care of Miss Sulli- 
van and this little cousin of hers, until 
I send them word they are wanted. It 
may be to-day, or not for a week. In the 
mean time, if you have any sewing to be 
done for yourself or your little Johnny, 
she will be glad to help you.” 

“ She’s welcome to stay, I’m sure,” said 
the woman, in a tone not quite so sure. 

“Thank you. I knew I could ask a 
favor of you. Johnny, come here, and 
make Miss Norah’s acquaintance. I'm 
ready, Richard, if you are, to return to 
the village. Lenore will wonder what 
has become of us. Good-morning, all.” 

We walked away. 

“ Are you not afraid to leave that girl 
unguarded, after all the trouble she has 
given us?” 

“ She will stay there; she has promised 
me. If she chooses to run away, now, it 
is a matter of no consequence. I am 
perfectly, entirely convinced that she is 
innocent of any participation in the mur- 
der of Henry Moreland; or any knowl- 
edge of the murderer—except, upon one 
point, I could use her testimony. I shall 
give my opinion to Mr. Argyll, with my 
grounds for it ; if he chooses to arrest her, 
she will be there at the cottage. Richard, 
this affair has gone as far as it can! I 
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shall tell Mr. Argyll, to-day, that I have 
withdrawn from it—thatI giveitup. But 
I am willing you should understand that I 
have not dropped it entirely—that I shall 
still retain my interest in it—still secretly 
pursue my investigations, which I believe 
I can carry on to the best advantage if all 
parties believe that I have given the mat- 
terup. Are you satisfied ?” 

“Tf I am not, what difference does it 
make? It is not for me to dictate your 
course. I believe that you think it is the 
best one.” 

“T do. So will you some day, if we 
live to see the termination of this thing. 
In the mean time, I am your friend, Rich- 
ard, whether I give any outward signs of 
friendship very soon or not. You are at 
liberty to devote yourself to the cause as 
ardently as ever—and if you ever wish to 
consult me, you will find me what you 
now know me.” 

I felt strangely as we walked along to- 
gether. He talked as if he thought some 
change were coming—as if things were to 
assume new shapes—as if I were to need 
friendship, and yet as if he should be 
compelled to conceal his for me behind a 
mask of coldness. I did not understand 
it. I felt half-offended with him, and 
wholly disheartened. 

I dined with him at Mr. Argyll’s. It 
was the last time I sat at that table. 

In the afternoon he had a private inter- 
view with the family, from which I was 
excluded ; and in the evening he returned 
to the city, taking with him Lenore, the 
last wave of whose hand was for James, 
her last kiss for Miss Argyll. 

The next morning Mr. Argyll informed 
me that he had resolved to make his ne- 
phew his partner in the practice of the 
law, and that I was at liberty to take ad- 
vantage of any other opportunity I might 
have for going into business for myself. 
His manner was cold; he expressed no 
regrets for my probable disappointment, 
caused by his own suggestions; I could 
feel myself dismissed from his friendship 
as well as his office. I would not ask 
why. My tongue grew dry as ashes when 
I thought of attempting it. Mr. Burton 





had given me the clue to the feelings 
which prompted this rupture of a life-long 
friendship—it was such as to forbid any 
questions. No explanations could be 
made—nothing could obliterate the mem- 
ory of so deadly a wrong as they were 
committing upon me. The golden bowl 
of friendship was broken at the fountain 
—the waters spilled upon the ground. 

I told him that I had contemplated a 
visit to my mother, which I would take 
this opportunity to make. I might find 
what I wished for, in the way of business, 
in the vicinity of my father’s former 
home ; when, with formal thanks for his 
past kindness (which I was mentally 
vowing I would find some means to repay,) 
and begging him to trouble himself not 
at all about my fortunes, I bowed myself 
from the office where I had spent so 
much of the last three years of my life. 

Blind, dizzy, cold, I went to my board- 
ing-house to pack my trunks. 

Before I went to bed, my few arrange- 
ments were completed. My clothes, books, 
the few little articles of taste, or gifts of 
friends, allowable in one small rented 
room, were easily put away in their tray- 
eling receptacle. But, as for the rest!— 
for the wealth which my heart had silent- 
ly garnered during the golden harvest of 
its youth—where was it? Swept away as 
by a mighty wind. 

I slept some, for I was thoroughly worn 
out by my emotions, no less than by my 
recent vigils; but the earliest morning 
found me awake. I was to leave at noon; 
I had many pleasant acquaintances in the 
village, from whom I ought not to have 
parted without a farewell call; but all 
these small pleasures and courtesies of 
life were swept aside, as sand upon my 
path. I had nothing to do, all the tedious 
morning, save to pretend to eat my break- 
fast, until the hour which I had set in my 
thoughts for saying good-by to the girls. 

I would not go away without seeing 
them; if there was any accusation in their 
eyes I would confront it. And then, I 
did not believe that Eleanor would do me 
an injustice. Blue-eyed, just, gentle as 
was her character, she, at least, was grieved 
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for me—believed in me. I did not admit 
to myself how much comfort I drew from 
this faith, until I was startled from it. 
My baggage was dispatched; my watch 
told eleven; I passed the house on the 
way to the cars, giving myself a few min- 
utes for this farewell. As I knocked at 
the door, one of the servants opened it. 
I sent her to ask Miss Argyll if she would 
come down to say good-by, before I left 
on my visit to my mother; and Mary—I 
would like to see her also. 

While I waited for them, I stepped into 
the dear, familiar parlors and library, 
mutely taking my leave of them, with all 
their mingled associations. Presently the 
messenger returned : ‘ 

“Miss Argyll sent her farewell; she 
could not see Mr. Redfield that morning.” 

“ Where is she?” 

“Tn the breakfast-room, looking at her 
flowers.” 

I started for the room in a wild tumult 
of anger and passion, resolved to make 
her confess the reason of this treatment. 
Surely, three years of an intimacy like 
ours gave me the right. In three minutes 
I confronted her where she stood, in the 
door between the breakfast-room and con- 
servatory, like a statue draped in crape. 

“ Eleanor!” 

She shrunk back ; she held up her hands 
with an expression of horror. My God! 
that look in Eleanor’s eyes was enough 
to kill me. I turned away as hastily as I 
had come. As I stumbled along the pas- 
sage, half blind with’ the terrible surging 
and throbbing of the blood through me, 
a soft pair of arms fell about my neck, a 
cheek wet with tears was pressed to mine 
—it was Mary. 

“Never mind what they say about you, 
Richard,” she sobbed. “I do not believe 
one word of it—not one word! I never 
shall. Iam yourfriend. I love you; in- 
deed I do. J do not want you to go 
away,” and she kissed me twice or thrice. 

I took the sweet face in my cold hands, 
looked into the brimming eyes, hastily 
kissed the blushing cheek— God bless 
you, Mary,” said I, and was gone. 


END OF PART FIRST. 





THE THOUAREG. 


REMINISCENCES OF A FRENCH OFFICER 
IN AFRICA, 


Y recollections revert to a time long 

passed by, when I was in my youth, 

and, in my capacity as officer, attached 

to the Bureaux Arabes, to which the 

French Government had confided the ad- 
ministration of affairs in Africa. 

I had been established for more than 
a year with a goum (a native armed con- 
tingent), and an infantry company in the 
camp of Aim-el-assah, on the line where 
the French Morocco and Thouareg fron- 
tiersjoin. Isay Thouareg—for although, 
in fact, this first zone of the Sahara, which 
lay in the neighborhood of my camp, 
was the traveling route of the Hamians, 
yet the Thouaregs overlook the entire 
desert from their retreats, and control its 
travel. : 

What is a Thouareg? I will tell you. 

The Thouareg is tall, brown, with 
powerful muscles ; he wears a dark-blue 
vail over his face, is armed with a lance 
and a large knife, and mounts a mahari 
—an animal which is, in comparison 
with the camel, what the race-horse is 
compared to the mule. 

Thus equipped and mounted, the 
Thouareg accomplishes immense dis- 
tances. Sixty leagues a day are a mere 
trifle to this being, whose sustenance 
would seem to be the air, and whose thin 
limbs and scant flesh—for nothing but 
skin overlays his muscles and bones— 
enable him to bear a surprising degree 
of fatigue. His elastic and springy frame 
is always in motion; he is never weary 
—never worn out; air is his element, 
and sunlight his food. 

Heaven certainly created the mahari 
for the Thouareg, and the Thouareg for 
the desert. Without maharis and Thou- 
aregs there would be a blank in creation 
—a country without inhabitants, a sea 
without ships. 

The Thouaregs descend from the 
Mazyes, of whom Herodotus speaks, and 
constitute the aboriginal race ef Africa, 
which, under different names—such as 
Lybians, Berbers, Numides, Massisillans, 
etc., governed Africa, from the Atlantic 
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Ocean to the Erythryan sea—from the 
Mediterranean to Soudan. The Berbers 
constitute that African people who were 
anterior to the Arab conquest, and who 
occupied the Berber, and not the Barbary 
States, as all the elementary geographies 
have erroneously stated. 

These States comprised the regencies 
of Tunis and Tripoli, the French-Alge- 
rian possessions, and the empire of Mo- 
rocco. The Thouaregs, of whom I speak, 
were a fraction of that great Berber na- 
tion, as are also a majority of the Moors 
of the coasts of the Atlantic Ocean and 
of the Senegal, as well as the entire 
white population of the cities in the in- 
interior of Africa. Every thing appears 
to indicate that the Berber tribes descend 
from the old race of Ham—the race 
which brought civilization to humanity. 

The Arab and Berber elements shared 
Northern Africa between them in the 
following proportions. In the eleventh 
century the Arabs numbered 1,000,000 
throughout all Africa, of whom 150,000 
were warriors. In the sixteenth centu- 
ry they numbered 4,650,000, of whom 
1,087,000 were men under arms. In 
the nineteenth century they numbered 
4 800,000 souls. 

The French possessions, at present, 
according to Colonel Corette, include 
1,000,000 Arabs, and according to Colo- 
nel Hanoteau, 855,159 Berbers, speaking 
the Berber language. The Arabisant 
Berbers speak Arab. Doctor Warnier, 
in a remarkable work recently published, 
the result of thirty years of study and 
life among the native population, divides 
them thus: 

Berbers speaking the Berber tongue.... 1,000,000 


Berbers speaking the Arab tongue..... 1,200,000 
MN Societic sddccnedsesvonecsocucs 500,000 


2,700,000 





These figures are eloquent, and furnish 
accumulated proof of the destructive in- 
fluence of Mussulman polygamy upon 
the future of races. 

At the present day, the Berber race is 
disseminated in the following manner: 
From the frontier of Tunis to that of 
Morocco, all along the Mediterranean 
coast, they bear the name of Kabyls. In 
the south of the province of Constantine, 
Vol. I—27 





they are known under the name of Cha- 
hoxias, and speak a different dialect from 
other Berbers. In the mountainous, 
wooded parts of Atlas and Jurjuva they 
are called Djebelias, or mountaineers of 
Djebel, which in Arab means mountain. 
They are the Jubalini of the Romans. 
In eastern Sahara, they are called Ronag- 
has; in central Sahara, Beni-Mzab; in 
western Sahara, Brabers or Berbers. The 
latter is the only spot, to my knowledge, 
where they have preserved their original 
name. The Thouaregs belong particu- 
larly to the last two Berber fractions of 
Sahara. 

If you ask any one of these desert- 
pirates with vailed faces—these gigantic 
wrecks of a world that is no more—by 
what right he holds the exclusive sover- 
eignty of the Sahara and exercises his 
sway, he will answer you in his Tamahek 
idiom: “ By right of conquest and by 
right of birth.” It is to his broadsword, 
which cuts the ham-strings of the camels 
of the refractory caravans—to the swift- 
ness of his mahari, which gives him ubi- 
quity, and prevents any strange traveler 
from escaping his pursuit, and.to his 
right as first occupant, that the Thouareg 
owes his undisputed and undeniable 
sway. 

Thouareg traditions have preserved the 
memory of the ancient days when the 
Christian Berber queen, Cohenna, could 
traverse her kingdom under a dome of ver- 
dure, and go from the columns of Hercules 
to the gulf of Gades without seeing the sun. 
These traditions relate with pride how 
their great queen, sacrificing the splendor 
of nature to patriotism, and hoping to 
defraud the rapacity of a barbarian con- 
queror by offering him an arid, fire-de- 
vastated desert in place of a terrestrial 
paradise, laid waste this lovely spot and 
destroyed its belt of orange, myrtle and 
fig, which, swept over by the breeze, sent 
perfume to the shores of that other 
country of flowers, arts and great men, 
which, at a later day, was destined to 
drive out the new conqueror, and succeed 
to dominion. 

Cohenna derived no adyantage from 
her sacrifice, and Africa became Mussul- 
man soil, whence the Arab, armed with 
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the saber and the Koran, expelled the 
Cross and the Berber. 

Driven by the new possessors into 
those seas of sand which, from west to 
east, border the African Tell (Tell is the 
cultivated or fertile portion of southern 
Africa—the word signifies the region of 
plains in opposition to that of the moun- 
tains), they carried their swords with 
them. God sent them the mahari, and 
the necessity of protecting themselves 
against the sand of the desert caused 
them to adopt the vail that gives them 
the sinister and mysterious aspect which 
makes them the terror of the cara- 
vans. 

The reputation which followed them 
was that which, in conformity with his- 
torical precedents, the conqueror invari- 
ably bestows upon the conquered. The 
Arabs declared those whom they had 
despoiled to be robbers and barbarians. 
From age to age this calumny was re- 
peated, and continues to be a stigma up- 
on the vanquished. At the present time 
the Thouareg is the “ Pirate of the De- 
sert”’—an expression which has become 
the only term used to designate him. 
He remains for entire months concealed 
behind a hill of sand, watching for his 
prey—the caravan, which advances slow- 
ly over the plain. Hence, by general 
consent, the Thouareg is called a thief. 
The Arabs have applied this epithet so 
often that it has been accepted as de- 
served; and General Dumas, in his book 
upon the Sahara—a book which is quoted 
up to the present day—repeats what the 
Arabs assert, and believed it without see- 
ing its injustice. But the Arab is no 
longer master, and his opinion is no long- 
er law; truth may be heard, and I give 
it herein. 

Incontestable monarch of the vast de- 
sert, the Thouareg creates, in the name 
of his sovereignty, a right of transit and 
of entry, as regards all merchandise 
which passes over his domain. In this, 
as it seems to me, he only imitates our 
own customs, and copies our Federal cus- 
tom-houses. 

It is true that, if you do not pay cheer- 
fully, he has recourse to brute force in a 
summary manner; having no time to 








try the case, he passes over judgment 
and comes to execution. 

When examining the matter closely, I 
even think that the difference between 
his proceedings and our own is not so 
great as it at first appears. With us, 
there is the custom-house officer’s sword 
and gun—with him there is the lance, 
the saber, and the buckler ; with us there 
is the revenue-cutter— with him the 
mahari. On their side, as on ours, there 
is confiscation of merchandise. When, 
in fine, the tax is paid, the advantage is 
on the Thouareg’s side, for he escorts you 
faithfully across the sandy plains, where, 
without him, you would find certain 
death. Indeed, if need be, he defends you 
against the rowdies of the desert—as 
plentiful there as in New York, Paris or 
London. The tax is relatively small ; it 
is often paid in goods, it is true, but, 
when it is paid in money, it is very 
trifling. 

My position at the meeting-point of 
the lignes douanieres admitted of my 
comparing the taxes. A caravan whose 
loads had to pay ten thousand francs to 
the French douane (custom-house), only 
paid five hundred francs to the Thouar- 
egs, and paid nothing to Morocco. What 
was the consequence? That eight times 
out of ten, the caravan, instead of enter- 
ing upon the French possessions, directed 
its course toward Morocco, where it sold 
the merchandise to England. France 
understands neither liberty nor com- 
merce. If you add that, in exchange for 
these custom-house rights—as exorbitant 
as they are ill-managed—the French 
Government grants you no other privi- 
lege but that of setting foot upon its pos- 
sessions, and gives you no special guar- 
anty, you will agree with me that the 
real pirate of the desert is not the Thou- 
areg, who takes little and gives great pro- 
tection, but the Huropean, who takes a 
great deal and does not protect at all. 

This is not the only wrong which his- 
tory—always at the service of the con- 
queror—has done to the conquered. All 
the great and noble things done by 
Islamism ; all that has been set upon the 
pages of history by the conquest of 
Spain; the magnificent monuments of 
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Seville and Cordova, have, by historians, 
been always attributed to the Arabs; 
though, in truth, the first Arad invasion 
upon the soil of Europe was almost en- 
tirely composed of Berbers—the Berber 
princes themselves having already re- 
placed the Arab Generals at the head of 
the armies of Islam. All these things 
are now elementary to whoever reads 
history at its primitive sources, and pre- 
fers truth to romance; but how many 
seek truth in history at the price of re- 
search, often laborious and always dear ? 
They are few. The indolence of our 
minds has contributed to our confound- 
ing Arabs and Mussulmen, and has given 
to the former the honor accruing from 
what the latter have accomplished. Hence 
these terms: Arab nationality, Arab 
kingdom, Arab civilization, etc., etc., 
which are still current in our day, and 
which are nonsensical to those who have 
studied the history of Africa and the 
conquest of Spain in the original docu- 
ments. That history shows us the Arab 
uniformly devastating, pillaging and fe- 
rociously inclined, incapable of founding 
any thing, passing over populations like 
a destructive torrent, leaving nothing be- 
hind him but ruins, tearsand blood! If 
these ruins have been repaired, if these 
social wounds have been healed, by the 
Mussulman princes, these men were of 
Berber origin. Vanquished because sur- 
prised, the superiority of their race and 
source promptly reiicted against the 
coarse barbarity of the conqueror, only 
too happy, at the price of the conversion 
of the conquered, to profit by his intel- 
lectual and social altitude. If it isasked 
how the Crescent so soon triumphed 
over the Cross, with populations so ener- 
getic and so much attached to their land 
as the Berbers were, I reply that their 
attachment to their land was precisely 
one of the causes of their apostacy— 
they hoped thus to preserve it from the 
general conflagration lit up by the Arab 
invasion, and to save their cities and vil- 
lages. Let us add, besides, that their 
Christianity was so little similar to ours, 
schisms were so numerous, the quarrels 
of the Donatists and Circumcisionists 
had so greatly exhausted them, that they 








showed little repugnance to melting all 
these divisions of religious opinion into 
a new belief, and to making the sacrifice 
of the religion of their fathers for their 
country’s sake. At the present time, the 
Berbers are still as bad Mussulmen as 
they were Christians; they trouble them- 
selves as little about the Koran as about 
the Bible, and eat cabbage-soup with 
pork, on the farms of the colonists, as 
heartily as the Christian colonist himself 
does. In the northern part of Africa 
they are what they were in the eighth 
century of our era. 

In Berber or Kaby] countries the fields 
are cleared, leveled, irrigated, manured, 
sown with fruit-trees, surrounded with 
protective hedges, and the titles to the 
property mention the number and quality 
of the trees which are upon the land. 
The Berber, attached to the soil by the 
tie of ownership, loves it, and spares no- 
thing to increase its richness and fertility. 
The Arab, on the contrary, who is an 
owner, as a general rule, only in common 
with the tribe, treats the land as a prodi- 
gal son might do—he drains it and leaves 
it exhausted. Any individual who has 
lived long in Africa does not mistake as 
to the origin of a landowner. If the 
country presents a desert aspect, without 
trees, though possessing water, and with 
wild jujube-shrubs and dwarfed palms 
scattered over the soil, you may be sure 
that an Arab has dwelt there. 

The Thouareg is no more a barbarian 
than he is a pirate. Woman, with him, 
enjoys social consideration, and the 
rights of which she is deprived in the 
greater portion of that modern society 
called civilized. 

Although a Mussulman, the Thouareg 
has not- completely forgotten the Chris- 
tian traditions of his race; for he alone, 
among those of his present religion, wears 
a cross upon his breast and does not 
sanction polygamy. Perhaps this relic 
of Christianity owes its duration to the 
relative poverty of the country, and the 
difficulty of maintaining several wives. 
There, as elsewhere, monogamy has ele- 
vated the moral situation of the wife in 
her family and in her tribe. As a child 
she is educated; as a' young girl she 
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disposes of her hand, without its being 
possible for paternal authority to intervene 
otherwise than to prevent a misalliance. 
When married, she has the direction of 
her personal fortune, and is never forced 
to contribute to the expenses of the 
household without her own free consent. 
This consent is rarely given ; so that, by 
accumulation and saving, the greater part 
of the fortune generally belongs to the 
women, and the transmission of rank and 
property isthrough them. In her family, 
she chiefly occupies herself with her 
children and their education. Her know- 
ledge generally exceeds that of the men, 
who are constantly engaged in hunting 
or in combat. Although deprived of 
books, the Thouareg wife knows how to 
read and write. The sedentary life 
which she leads, and the necessity of 
corresponding with those who are dear 
to her, and who are far away, leads her 
to cultivate her mind, and to do intel- 
lectually what she does materially—that 
is, unceasingly amass. I have recently 
learned that M. Duverrier—a young man 
of twenty years of age, who, about ten 
years ago, succeeded in penetrating into 
the lands oceupied by these tribes, on 
the side opposite to that where I resided 
—met with an excellent reception, ow- 
ing to the fact that he made himself wel- 
come to the Thouareg women by the in- 
troduction of a grammar in the Temahek 
language, the first they had ever seen. 

It appears that the sight of their 
songs, traditions, fables, proverbs, etc., 
written out, inspired them with the wild- 
est delight. The young traveler more 
than once regretted not having traveled 
exclusively as agent for the lucky pub- 
lishers of the fortunate grammar; he 
might have sold several editions at rea- 
sonable prices, such, for instance, as two 
elephants’ teeth for a dozen copies, which 
would have given him a handsome profit. 
There is a new market open, it appears, 
fur booksellers, which no one counted 
upon. 

Unfortunately, I had no grammars to 
sell when, twelve or fifteen years ago, I 
had relations with these tribes. My re- 


ception by the Thouareg ladies was some- 
what different, as you shall see. 


I was 








hunting in the Sahara, the only Euro- 
pean there, with several riders, among 
whom was a Thouareg marabout. We 
were great friends, and if the reader 
judges from the spot in which we found 
ourselves, he will never guess whence the 
intimacy between us arose. It was from 
study. I was then occupied upona work 
which the French Government afterward 
confided to me to be regularly carried 
out—namely, the historical and geogra- 
phical dictionary of Algeria, a work from 
which the Crimean war unfortunately 
called me away, and of which the numer- 
ous materials were lost to me at a later 
period. We had often discussed the re- 
spective merits of the Koran and the 
Bible. With a superior mind and culti- 
vated intellect, Si-Abd-Allah-Ben-el-Ira- 
ten was as learned as a Benedictine 
monk, which, however, did not prevent 
his being an enthusiastic hunter ; and, as 
I had nothing to do but hunt, study and 
discuss, although he had but one other 
occupation besides, viz.: contemplation, 
he sacrificed it to friendship; so from 
discussion we often passed to hunting, 
only, however, to again resume the 
scarcely abandoned discussion. 

We were hunting, then, when we sud- 
denly found ourselves opposite a Thou- 
areg halt, which was changing its estab- 
lishment and decamping. Although I 
was a Roumi, I met with a cordial recep- 
tion from the men. I was regarded 
among them as a just and unprejudiced 
person, which, in the eyes of the Arabs, 
is the highest of all the qualities they 
require in a Christian, and I had a friend 
with me, El-Iraten, whose piety and 
scientific knowledge, as I have said, had 
gained him the esteem of all the tribes 
of the desert. 

We alighted and took our place at the 
djemmah. Djemmah, in Arab, means as- 
sembly, and is the foundation of the 
Arab’s public life, as well as that of the 
Kabyl and Thouareg. The djemmah is 
religious, political or social, according to 
circumstances. 

On this occasion it was neither politi- 
cal nor religious; but was¢or the pur- 
pose of relating stories, and, as the re- 
pertory of the desert is very limited, and 
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I was well acquainted with it, I was very 
considerably ennuyé. 

“Traten,” said I to my friend, “ can 
we not get out and walk about the en- 
campment? Let us talk a little with the 
ladies.” 

Iraten saw no other obstacle than an 
introduction, he told me; although the 
Thouareg women are not, like the wives 
of the Hamians, vailed and invisible, but 
are accessible at home, and have great 
liberty. “I doubt,” said Iraten, “ whe- 
ther, in traveling, we can be introduced 
—yourself especially, being a Roumi.” 

“ Let us try, nevertheless. Have you 
not some friend here ?” 

“ Yes,” replied he, “there is Ben-el- 
Suassen, speaking with his wife, that tall, 
beautiful woman, Whom you see on your 
right. Let us go in that direction.” 

As we approached, the tall, beautiful 
woman, without affectation, and seeming, 
indeed, not to see us at all, retired into 
the interior of the camp, and disappeared. 

Ben-el-Suassen raised his head with the 
most natural air imaginable, and seemed 
to perceive our presence for the first 
time. 

After the customary formalities—and 
only he who has endured it knows whe- 
ther Arab politeness is fastidious or not, 
and what a string of good-wishes and in- 
terminable questions are customary—El- 
Iraten began to adroitly introduce the 
question which interested me the most. 

El-Suassen appeared impassible ; the 
countenance of the inhabitant of the de- 
sert is like the soil beneath his feet—al- 
ways even, always undisturbed, until the 
passion of combat transforms the fea- 
tures, or a sirocco stirs the sands. 

Nevertheless, my practice in reading 
such faces did not admit of my deceiv- 
ing myself; the request was not agree- 
able to him. 

I was about to ask El-Iraten to desist, 
when, to end the matter, he begged his 
friend to introduce us into the camp and 
present us to his wife. 

El-Suassen made not the slightest ob- 
jection, and I must confess that his tran- 
quil countenance did notin the least pre- 
pare me for the reception which awaited 


us, 





We had but fifty steps to take, and 
directed ourselves immediately toward 
the desired spot. At a few steps from 
it, I thought I remarked a noise like that 
of a bee-hive in a siate of revolution; 
and asI set foot in the camp, the stran- 
gest and least agreeable of all sights met 
my eyes. The Thouareg ladies had 
painted themselves to receive me, but 
with what paint! I give you a hundred 
chances to guess, if youcan. They had 
smeared their faces, necks and shoulders 
with the fresh spoor of their camels! It 
may be supposed that with swch an ad- 
dition to their toilet, these ladies present- 
ed no very charming aspect; and I hast- 
ened to beat a retreat, as much abashed 
as a fox would be if a hen had caught 
him, and vowing, but too late, not to be 
so entrapped again. 

El-Suassen pretended to be very angry, 
but was, in reality, delighted. My friend, 
El-Iraten, took the blame upon himself, 
and I departed, feeling very much like a 
man who had “ got the mitten” in a very 
public manner. 

The djemmah is not always so harm- 
less in its action; as the story I am about 
to relate—after a few details as to the 
demmah itself—will show. 

With the Kabyl and Berbers the djem- 
mah is a relic of the Roman institutions, 
which, for six centuries, have governed 
them, and from which they derive the 
municipal régime and the individual own- 
ership of property. 

All Kabylia is organized into com- 
munes. The commune is administered 
by a mayor or amin, assisted by a muni- 
cipal council or djemmah. 

The amin and the members of the 
djemmah are chosen by general vote. 
Every Berber or Kaby] able to bear arms 
can vote. 

Every commune votes its budget of 
expenses and receipts, und possesses its 
commonwealth. There the Berber or- 
ganization ends—the commune is sover- 
eign, its sovereignty being vested in the 
djemmah ; above this there is no high- 
er power. The commune is to Berber 
society what the State is to ours—with 
this difference, that we endeavor to limit 
the powers of the State—something that 
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has never been attempted in respect to 
the Kabyl commune. Great individual 
independence and constant strife result 
from this excess of decentralization. 
Every thing is decided by arms, as well 
between the members of one djemmah, 
as between the different communes, urged 
on by their djemmah ; so that, to adopt 
the picturesque expression of the Arab, 
“ powder is heard to speak oftener than 
reason |” 

How often have I seen, in the Kabyl 
djemmah of the Beni-Youssef, the Beni- 
Yakoub, or the Beni-Raten, a beggar— 
without any other patrimony than the 
obligatory charities of the Mussulmen— 
rise in the assembly, and by a wild har- 
angue of pretended inspiration, full of 
the most preposterous assertions as re- 
gards science and history, incite the entire 
population either to disorderly conduct 
or to act in direct opposition to their in- 
terests. Most of the partial insurrections 
against French rule, perfectly legitimate, 
though mad, have resulted from the 
preaching of these inspired beggars in 
the djemmah. 

The Berber constitution is evidently 
wanting in a preponderating and regu- 
lative power, which, without interfering 
with individual liberty, would debar it 
from taking precedence of the general 
welfare. 

With the Berber, the djemmah is above 
all, politically and judicially. The peo- 
ple having little religion, it is only inei- 
dentally religious. 

With the Arabs, on the contrary, the 
demmah is essentially religious. It is an 
assembly both aristocratic and patriarch- 
al, composed of the most important per- 
sonages, where birth and notoriety assign 
rank, and take the place of election. 
Nevertheless, the djemmah. is public, and 
the whole tribe is free to take part in it. 
But the Arab tribe is nothing else tuan 
the family of the marabout, or of the 
djouad, according as his origin is military 
or religious—{if the family is religious, 
that is to say, descended from Mahomet, 
or from some great religious personage, 
the chief is a marabout ; if his origin is 
military alone, the chief isa djowad)—his 
family, I repeat, organized patriarchally ; 





in other words, to the advantage of the 
elder or Sheik (cheikh). 
represented by its cheikh, who embodies 
in his own person its individuality. The 
Arab tribe is precisely the opposite of the 
Kabyl commune. 
dividual does not exist; with the second 
the individual is every thing. The Arab 
tribe is a State in the State; the Kabyl 
commune is a mere municipality in the 
State. 











Each family is 





With the first, the in- 


To come to my story: 
About twelve years ago, I witnessed a 


curious and terrible execution; and [| 
heard all the details of the mode of pro- 
cedure adopted by the Arab djemmah, 
from a sergeant-major captured by the 
Arabs, who was tried and condemned by 
the djemmah, and who, had we not for- 
tunately arrived, would have been be- 
headed on the following day. 


I then commanded a company of 


Chasseurs de Vincennes, and formed part 
of an expedition against the Beni-Suas- 
sen. We had quitted the sand-plain of 
the Angades, which the Arabs call the lit- 
tle desert—and which may justly be con- 
sidered as the antechamber to the great 
desert—to enter into the mountainous 
regions of the Beni-Suassen. 
umn might have numbered from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand men; the 
enemy were ten thousand, and, scattered 
through the windings of the mountain, 
hidden behind every stone and every 
bush, killed many of our number. What 
was most against us was the fact that 
these mountaineers are as brave as they 
are agile and vigorous. 
for combat with a leathern apron, which 
caused the French soldiers to call them 
shoemakers, in derision. 
skins could hardly be distinguished from 
the ground, and they glided along un- 
perceived and crawled close to us, took 
aim almost within our reach, and then 
fled with the rapidity of lightning and 
disappeared in some ravine, often drag- 
ging with them some unfortunate soldier, 
whom they would seize by the strap of 
his knapsack, and who, losing his bal- 
ance, would roll from rock to rock, and 
dash out his brains at the bottom of a 
precipice, or fall into the bed of some 
dried-up stream. 
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We had, nevertheless, climbed to the 
first plateau as well as we were able, fir- 
ing, climbing, and losing men, when the 
sight of a flat surface, with a new range 
of mountains at its extremity, at whose 
base were the Beni-Suassen, ranged in 
order of battle, and ready for the fight, 
reinimated us, inspiring the hope that 
we were rid of our most cruel enemy, 
ambushers, and had at last to contend 
against men. 

Our measures were promptly taken, 
and my company, sent forth as sharp- 
shooters, gained ground rapidly, giving 
and receiving many shots, which, how- 
ever, were almost harmless, owing to the 
space which still separated us from the 
enemy. We were nearly eight hundred 
yards from the foremost ranks. Nothing 
seemed to indicate any obstacle between 
us and them; the ground upon which 
we advanced appeared to be even, with- 
out trees, rocks or thickets, and covered 
by a fine, thick grass, the remembrance 
of which still revives me when I recull 
the terrible heat of the sand of the An- 
gades, which we had crossed before reach- 
ing this spot. We were now suddenly 
passed by the Goums and Spahis. I can 


still see these daring warriors, standing |, 


erect in their strained stirrups, with naked 
arms, and floating bwrnous, whirling their 
guns above their heads and uttering their 
war-cries, while their horses swept over 
the ground, with the reins upon their 
necks, with fiery eyes and inflamed nos- 
trils, seemingly urged on by the same 
warlike fury that animated their masters, 
and striving to annihilate the space which 
separated them from combat. This was 
but a passing vision—the hurricane 
swept by, the earth shook under the 
double shock given by the mass of horses 
and the repeated discharge of musketry, 
and then, nothing was to be seen but a 
cloud of smoke. Something strange had 
evidently happened. I hurried my sharp- 
shooters forward, easily preceding them, 
as I was on horseback. I soon knew 
the truth. The smoke cleared away, and 
balls began to fall among us like hail- 
stones. My horse came to the ground, 
and our men were falling also. Some 
frightened riders turned back, shouting 





to us to go no further. I nevertheless 
kept on, aware that the infantry were 
but a short distance away. Presently I 
came in sight of an immense ravine, a 
sort of precipice, lying between us and 
our enemies, which it was impossible to 
cross, and with no indications to warn 
us of its existence. The Beni-Suassen, 
posted on the opposite side, had waited 
patiently until our riders, carried on by 
their ardor and the rapidity of their 
horses’ pace, were near enough to the 
precipice for the smoke of their powder 
to conceal the opening, when the impetus 
they had acquired precipitated them into 
the gulf. Many of these brave iellows 
were killed by the fall, some fled, and the 
rest were made prisoners, 

As for ourselves, we were obliged to 
stop and bivouac in front of the ravine, 
while the General sent out a column to 
turn the position. 

We were wearied and night was near ; 
we had been on foot for eighteen hours, 
exposed to a sun so hot that I peeled the 
skin off my face from my forehead to 
my chin. My commandant had not a 
remnant of skin upon his nose, and the 
cartilage of that \important feature was 
visible, giving him a striking resemblance 
to a Danish dog. With the thoughtless- 
ness and egotism of men whose lives are 
every day in danger, we made our turlu- 
tine (a spiced biscuit boiled in coffee), 
when I fell asleep without thinking fur- 
ther of our unfortunate comrades who 
were missing. Heaven knows how glad 
I was to sleep, and mine was a heavy 
slumber, when, in the middle of the 
night, I was awakened by a loud noise. 
I rubbed my eyes and saw a large fire on 
the opposite side of the ravine, where our 
enemies were, not further off than gun- 
shot distance. 

There was evidently something extra- 
ordinary going on; the tam-tams, haut- 
boys, gongs and tambourines made a mad 
uproar, “ All natural enough,” said I to 
myself—‘ our shoemakers are celebrating 
their victory ;’ and I made ready to sleep 
once more, grumbling at those who had 
awakened me, when suddenly spiral 
tongues of smoke, followed by brilliant 
flames, pierced the darkness and revealed 
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to our horrified eyes that terrible spec- 
tacle, whose hideousness I shall never 
forget. Fastened to a stake, upon a 
funeral] pile built up around an olive-tree, 
were two of our unfortunate companions 
in arms, made prisoners a few hours be- 
fore, and absolutely burning to death be- 
fore our eyes. Their piercing cries could 
be heard as the flames consumed their 
flesh, mingling with the you-you of the 
Arab women, the howling of the dogs, 
and the barbarous music of this still more 
barbarous race. As for ourselves, horror, 
rage, and our utter inability to aid our 
friends, kept us mute spectators of this 
horrible sacrifice. More than one silent 
tear fell upon the bronzed cheeks of our 
old soldiers as they thought of the mo- 
ther or the betrothed of these unfortu- 
nate men, whose last lament and last sigh 
died away with the expiring flame around 
the pile. All was dark once more, and 
many doubted whether they had not 
been mocked by a horrible nightmare. 
They would perhaps still doubt, had not 
the events I am about to relate dissipated 
all unbelief. 

The trumpet was soop heard sounding 
the order ; the fourriersfeturned with the 
order of the day. It was short, and in 
these words: “ Soldiers, remember what 
you have seen this night. Prepare to 
* avenge your comrades.’ We went to 
carry the mountain-pass—we would have 
scaled the heavens. 

The cavalry had turned the precipice, 
but it was necessary for us to descend it, 
at the risk of breaking our necks; then 
to refiscend, and all this time under a 
continuous fire from the long Arab guns, 
which, at six hundred paces, rarely miss 
their aim. But rage was in our hearts, 
and the image of our comrades, burning 
alive, was before our eyes. The ravine 
was crossed, the mountain carried—we 
avenged the dead, and delivered our pris- 
oners. It is from one of them that I had 
the following details. 

In order to understand what is about 
to follow, it is necessary to know that 
an Arab tribe is composed of several 
karouba. The karouba corresponds to 
the Arab douar, and is composed of sev- 
eral families. According to its import- 








Tr 
ance, it forms a city, a large or a small 
village. Thedachera is the isolated ham- 
let inhabited by a family belonging to 
the karouba. 

The gourbi is the private abode of 
the Kabyl. It is a room two yards and 
a half or three yards in diameter, built 
of clay, and with a flattened roof, that 
serves as a terrace, upon which linen is 
dried and fruits are exposed to the sun. 
It is on these terraces that the women 
take the air in the evening or during the 
day, and utter their joyous you-you, the 
necessary accompaniment to every im- 
portant event in the tribe or family. The 
gourbt contains a furnace and a sort of 
vast drying apparatus, made of earthen- 
ware. Inthe Jurjuva mountains, where 
the winters are more severe, it is divided 
up the walls and across by a beam, up- 
on which are mats, which serve as beds 
for part of the family. 

I will now return to our rescued cap- 
tives, and allow one of them to tell his 
experience in his own words: 

“You know, captain, how we were 
captured. I will not return to that mat- 
ter. My comrades and I were immedi- 
ately taken to the karouba of the Beni- 
Youssef, of which the dachera where we 
found ourselves formed a part. We were 
introduced into a gourbi ; our hands and 
feet were tied, and we were left there. 
Meanwhile a great noise was made 
around us in the dachera, like that of a 
bee-hive which has been overturned. No- 
thing was heard but coming and going, 
the murmuring and whispering of some, 
the shouts of others, and the barking of 
the dogs, which they had great trouble in 
silencing; so excited were they by the 
unusual stir. As you may imagine, the 
time seemed tedious to us, and I can not 
tell you how long we waited. At last 
the door of the gourbi opened, and the 
schaouss came to untie our feet, and carry 
us to the public square of the karouba, 
where the djemmah had assembled. We 
were obliged to cross it through a com- 
pact and eager crowd, evidently boiling 
with rage and hatred for the Christian, 
and full of ferocious joy at having in 
their power some of the execrated ene- 
mies of their God and the conquerors of 
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the country. Impatience for the spec- 
tacle of our punishment was exhibited 
on their fierce countenances—the purga- 
tory of the hell which awaited us was 
pictured there. 

“ At last, after a thousand insults and 
blows, we came to the open space re- 
served for the djemmah. I shall never 
forget the imposing spectacle which for 
a moment arrested our sad thoughts. 

“In the center of the square was an 
open space, covered with carpets from 
El-Kala,* and kept free from the en- 
croachments of the crowd by the long, 
white staffs of the schaouss. 

The assembly was presided over by 
the amin of the Beni-Youssef, aided by 
the kaiflansfan,} whose place was on 
the left of the former, and also by the 
chief of the Angades,t who was upon 
his right. All the chiefs of the contin- 
gents were ranged in a half-circle behind 
these three important personages. 

“The amin was an old man of great 
stature and athletic form, and of a ven- 
erable and majestic presence. He was 
clad in white. He wore a turban of 
muslin, closely folded upon a woolen 
haick,§ of which white silk formed a 
part, with strips alternately glossy and 
without luster, whose falling folds framed 
his imposing face, and mingled in silvery 
drapery with a beard whiter than snow. 
Under this beard appeared a white vest, 
braided with silk of the same color, and 
trimmed with an infinity of little white 
buttons, placed very near together. He 
wore the zerwall fastened about the loins 





* Kala is the province in Oram where carpets 
much prized by the natives are made. 

+ The kaiflansfan is the chief of the negroes, 
who, in the entire Algerian regency, havea sepa- 
rate organization, and are governed by a chief of 
their own choice. 


¢ A powerful tribe, which occupies the desert 


,of the Angades, situated at the foot of the Beni- 
: Suassen mountains. 


§ The haick isa piece of woolen stuff which 
forms part of the costume of both men and wo- 
men. It passes over the head, where the men tie 
it with a strip of camel’s skin, which is white 
when worn by the folbas, or learned men, and 
black when worn by others. The chiefs fasten 
the haick by a fine muslin turban rolled like a 
cord, green when worn by the hadj, or pilgrims, 
who go to Mecca, and white when worn by oth- 
ers. 


| The zerwal is trowsers, made very wide, of 
white calico, sometimes of silk. It is worn by 
both men and women in Africa. 





by a cord of crimson silk, and falling 
upon his twmacks* of red morocco. Cover- 
ing all was a double burnous, whose silky 
and supple folds, also white, had been 
woven in Tunis, and might have been put 
in the pocket of a European.+ 

“The kaiflansfan was clothed in the 
same manner, but his ebony face shone 
in unpleasant contrast with the white- 
ness of his garments. All the chiefs 
were similarly clad, their dress differing 
only in the fineness of the material ; and 
nothing can give an idea of the imposing 
aspect of this assembly, entirely robed 
in white. On beholding this ‘bed of 
justice, presided over by this aged man, 
surrounded by these warriors, with their 
brows bare and in martial attitude, with 
their solemn vesture and their noble 
mien, the era of the Sanhedrim seemed 
to have returned. When we came into 
the presence of the djemmah, the chiefs 
were crouched in the Arab manner, talk- 
ing among themselves, smoking their 
long pipes and drinking coffee. They 
did not appear to notice our presence, 
faithful ever to Arab dignity, which does 
not allow a man, much less an assembly, 
to manifest either curiosity, astonishment 


sor fear ; absolute impassibility is the basis 


of all Mussulman mise en scene.. Conver- 
sation continued as well in the djemmah 
as in the assembly, when at the end of 
a minute more, the amin rose. The last 
murmurs of the crowd instantly died 
away, no sound being heard save the 
sighing of the breeze and the distant 
neighing of some horses tied to the 
bivouac pickets. 

“The grand proportions of the old 
man, in all their commanding majesty, 
became visible, and his venerable head 
appeared above the assembly which his 
look seemed to command. On seeing 
his serious brow, the lofty attitude of au- 
thority, his posture and his gravity, it 
seemed as if we had before us one of the 





* Tumacks are soft boots, without any stiff 
sole, made of red morocco. Over these boots, 
which the Arab only puts on to mount upon 
horseback, he places silver spurs, which have but 
a single point, seven or eight inches long, which 
resembles a stylet or a spear-head, and which the 
Arabs call chabir. 

+ lhave seen haicks and burnous from Tunis 
which could be passed through a ring. 
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ancient kings spoken of in Holy Writ, 
or one of the pastors of the people de- 
scribed by Homer. 

“*Qh, believers,’ said he, in a solemn 
voice,* ‘it is written: Thou shalt use the 
sword against the unbelievers, and thou shalt 
Sight as well by cunning as by strength. 
The unbelievers are accursed and destined 
to hell. Malekt prepares their tortures / 
Allah has said: Kill all the unbelievers 
whom you meet ; and tighten the bends of 
the captive F he have made. Allah is all- 
powerful ; “their punishment in the neat 
world will be terrible and lasting !’ 

“The crowd bent like a wheat-field 
beneath the breath of the wind. It testi- 
fied thus its respect for the holy text, and 
its approval of the speaker. He re- 
sumed : 

“* We have fought our enemy by the 
sword and by cunning, and the Prophet 
has fought at the head of our warriors, 
the sons of the Beni-Suassen. The Beni- 
Suassen are great among the children of 
men ; their powder speaks louder than 
the Roumi ; their yataghan is sharper, 
their arms are stronger, their steeds are 
swifter. He who betrays their cause and 
that of the Prophet will be everlastingly 
bound to the yacoum.t Malek will be 
charged with their chastisement ; he will 
never stand upon the alaraf, for he will 
not have followed the path of right. 
Those who buy the life of this world at the 
price of future life, will not find punish- 
ment made milder for them, and they shall 
have no succor. 

“¢The words of the Prophet are great 
and just ; they demand obedience to him 
upon earth, that we may be exalted in 
heaven; they command us to begin here 
the work of chastisement or of recom- 
pense, and to judge the acts of our ene- 
mies and his.’ 

“The matter was evidently becoming 
unpromising for us; and a fresh stir in 
the crowd—which began to scent out 
some terrible punishment, thrown as food 
for its ferocity—-responded to the shud- 





* All the italic passages are sourates from the 

oran. 

+ Malek, the spirit of evil, charged with the 
mission of tortu ng the lost. 

+ Yacoum is the accursed tree which arises in 
the midst of hell, 





der of fear which ran through our frames, 
The amin resumed : 

“«The Prophet, inspired by Allah, the 
living God, has written: You will find 
men who will seek to gain your confidence, 
as well as that of their nation. LHvery 
time they deceive by treachery and sedition, 
they shall be defeated. Seize them and put 
them to death wherever you find them. We 
give you absolute power over them.’ 

“This time there was no room for 
doubt. The crowd no longer doubted, 
and a prolonged murmur of admiration 
was heard. { 

“You must not forget, captain, that 
the greater part of us were doubly guilty. 
As Mussulmen they had allied themselves 
with the Christians, and as Africans they 
had united with foreigners to aid them 
in subduing their fellow-citizens. Their 
position, then, was seriously dangerous, 
and inspired no pity in these brave men, 
who were defending their country and 
their religion, and looked upon us only 
as traitors and renegades. But we re- 
mained impassible, and the amin con- 
tinued : 

“¢*The people of Allah are humane, 
their chiefs are just and honest; before 
you are struck down you shall be tried.’ 

“He then seated himself, and in the 
djemmah as well as in the assembly, a 
movement took place analogous to that 
which occurs in our churches or public 
meetings when some great orator has 
ended the first part of his discourse, or 
when another is about to succeed him. 
Every one drew a long breath, and whis- 
pers were interchanged; the kaouadji* 
poured out a fresh cup of coffee for each 
of the members of the djemmah, brought 
to them—between two little iron bars— 
a live coal, which he skillfully laid upon 
the yellow tobacco in their pipes, and 
numerous spiral clouds of smoke began 
to rise in the air, while little streams of 
coffee fell, drop by drop, from the throats 
of our judges into their stomachs, and 
our trial began. 

“Tt was the krodjat who was charged 





* The kaouadji (from kaoua, coffee), is the man 


who makes the coffee, and sells it at what repre- 
sents a penny for a cup. 


+ Krodja, literally translator, interpreter, in 
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with the duty of interrogating us; but 
before this we were separated into two 
bands, the first containing the natives, 
and the second the foreigners. ‘This 
separation ended, the krodja began : 

“*Dogs, you are accused of bearing 
arms upon the land of Islam, to combat 
the holy standard of the Prophet; of 
having carried the sword and fire into 
our land, without provocation; of hay- 
ing outraged our faith, put our men to 
death, and ravished our women. What 
have ye to say ?” 

“The natives were silent; but one of 
us calmly replied, without bravado as 
well as without timidity: ‘There are 
only soldiers of low rank among us; we 
have obeyed the orders of our chiefs. If 
there are any among you who are ac- 
quainted with the laws which regulate 
our armies, they must know that we have 
neither the right nor the power to dis- 
cuss the orders given us. We have but 
to obey.’ 

“This frank explanation of our situa- 
tion, and our collected demeanor, seemed 
to produce a favorable effect upon the 
crowd ; but the amin rose once more: 

“« Every man is free, said he, ‘ and 
owes no account of his actions save 
unto Allah, his only master. The man 
who voluntarily gives up his indepen- 
dence into the hands of another man, 
acts by that man, and is responsible for 
his doings. By submitting to the law 
which governs you, you have accepted 
its good and bad results. The day of 
retribution has come. The Prophet has 
said: Terrible shall be the end of those 
whose deeds are evil.’ 

“Then turning to the native prisoners, 
who were as unmoved as if the passing 
scene did not concern them in the least : 

“*Dogs with avaricious hearts, said 
he, ‘ without souls and without faith, who 
have betrayed the God of Islam, and al- 
lied yourselves with Christians to show 
them the mountain roads which shelter 
our women and children—ye who have 
conspired with them to ruin the warriors 


of the living God, the only true sovereign, 
be accursed! By the voice of the awful 
and outraged God, who speaks to you 
through my words, I condemn you to be 
burned alive, two by two, on successive 
days. The place of your punishment 
shall be chosen in such a spot that the 
accursed Christians, for whom you have 
betrayed the God of your fathers, may 
lose no detail of the tortures you shall 
endure ; and that the cries wrung from 
you by pain, the light of the flames 
mingling with the death-rattle of your 
agony, and the last convulsions of your 
bodies when your lost souls leave them, 
to pass into the power of Malek, may 
acquaint them with the lot which awaits 
them, whenever they fall into our hands, 
and with our invincible determination to 
die under the banner of the Prophet, 
with our eyes turned toward kaba,* if 
the all-powerful God, to punish us for our 
sins, refuses to give us victory. 

“As for you, men with cowardly 
hearts, who only know obedience unto 
man and are ignorant of the individual 
sovereignty of conscience, you shall die 
by the sword when the last of your com- 
rades shall have perished amid the 
flames.’ 

“The meeting was at anend. The 
amin reseated himself tranquilly, swal- 
lowed a mouthful of coffee, puffed out 
two or three curls of smoke, gravely re- 
ceived the compliments of the chiefs, and 
paid no attention to the applause of the 
crowd and to the you-you of the Arab 
women who had mounted the terraces of 
the gourbit. The schaouss} took hold of 
us again, pushed back the crowd as well 
as they were able, and brought us again 
to the gourbi, from which we had started 
a full hour before. 

“A few moments after, two unfortu- 
nate men were taken from among us— 
probably those whom you saw burned 
last night—and we heard nothing more 
until the trumpet sounding the charge of 
the chasseurs told us of vengeance or 
freedom. I will only add, that I am 





reality, clerk, secretary, chancellor or advocate, 
is a sort of chancellor-secretary, attached to every 
administration, or to the suit of every great 
Arab nobleman, and whose office it is to write 
and attend to business matters for him. 





* The kaba is the Holy Mosque in Mecca 
toward which every Museulman turns when in 
prayer or when dying. 


+ Schaouss, policemen or executioners in Africa, 
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thankful that the last was what awaited 
us.” 

The expedition was soon over. The 
mountaineers, forced into the nearest of 
the mountain-passes, hastened to demand 
the aman,* which we made haste to grant, 
and we retntered Tlemcen. 

Many years have passed since then. 
I have since taken part in the sacking of 
the Beni-Raten ; I have been at Malakoff 
and in the Italian struggle; I witnessed 
much that was exciting and trying in the 
late war for the Union; I have seen 
many combats and many massacres, 
and all these things remain more or less 
vividly in my mind; but what will nev- 
er be effaced from it, should I live a 
hundred years, is the sight of those two 
human bodies writhing in the midst of 
the flames; and what still fills my soul 
with horror and makes my flesh quake, 
is the remembrance of that last cry of 
anguish mingling with the crackling of 
the flames, and echoing through the dark- 
ness and silence of that hideous night. 





ABEL ALISON’S SECRET. 


66 (YHEER up, Abel! It is not manly 

to give way so much to your feel- 
ings, especially when the cause of all 
your sorrow has proved herself so un- 
worthy of even—” 

“ Sister! sister !” 

“There, now ; I suppose you will as 
readily take up arms in defense of Alice 
Vernon as if she had not jilted you so 
outrageously. J could never, if I were 
a man, forgive any girl who treated me 
so; much less nearly grieve my soul out 
on her account. But you seem willing 
to sacrifice every thing—health, hope and 
time—to the empty memory of a weak, 
vacillating woman—one who had not 
sense enough to appreciate the value of 
the heart you offered her, but spurned it 
as if it were worthless, to rush into 
the arms of such a man as that Her- 
bert !” 

“ She was free to choose, and perhaps 





* The aman. Asking for the aman, is submit- 
ting to the conqueror. The aman is game ac- 
cording to certain conditions made by the con- 
queror with the conquered, 








is happier than she could have been with 
Abel Alison, sister.” 

“Free to choose! Yes, and a pretty 
choice she has made of it. But it is of 
no use to try to make you forget her. J 
would not waste my time, though, in giv- 
ing her a single thought.” 

“Come, come, sister Henrietta,” said 
Abel, with an imploring look, “ don’t let 
us speak of unpleasant subjects during 
the few hours left me to remain at home. 
God knows that I wish Alice all the hap- 
piness her heart may desire; and if her 
husband only can appreciate her as I 
should have done had it been my lot to 
retain what I once had—her love—if he 
does really esteem her as he ought, I 
shall bear my cross with all the fortitude 
I can, and rest satisfied indeed.” 

“ Very Christianlike, Abel! very Chris- 
tianlike! But, as you say, there is little 
use in speaking of the matter. And you 
will go,then? I suppose, however, you 
will never become a lawyer by staying 
at home; but I shall miss you, my boy, 
sadly.” 

“Tt will not be for many months, you 
know. I shall come back to you as 
often as I can, and when I graduate, we 
will be together again.” 

“Tt is looking a long way ahead, 
Abel.” 

“Two years only! I have nothing 
now to distract my attention, or prevent 
my studying hard,” he answered, with 
somber bitterness. 

“ Ah, Abel, if you had only endeavor- 
ed to make a farmer of yourself, how 
much happier we might have been; no 
separation—” 

“ And no thoughts above turnips and 
potatoes, Henrietta.” 

“ Ay,even so! Iam glad to hear you 
jest again. But our father was a farmer 
and thought it the noblest pursuit of 
man. If he had lived, you might think 
80, too.” 

“T must go out into the world, sister. 
With such a restless demon as I have 
gnawing at my heart, this every-day life 
would kill me. I have too much time 
for thought.” 

“T don’t wish to prevent you, my doy, 
but will say ‘God-speed, and hope it 
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will all be for the best in the end.” And 
I resumed my knitting, the needles click- 
ing merrily, except when, at times, I stole 
a glance at the sorrow-stricken face of 
my brother, us he sat with the book 
which he was pretending to read half 
closed upon his knee, looking straight for- 
ward into the fire ; and I well knew what 
was the tenor of his thoughts, and whose 
eyes it was that seemed to meet his own, 
as he fixedly watched the lurid embers 
on the hearth. It was difficult to realize 
that the wan, ghastly-looking man who 
was sitting opposite me could be my gay, 
joyous, handsome boy of but a few short 
months since. Boy,I call him, for he 
was sotome. For ever since our father, 
ten years before, left us alone in the 
world, it had been my duty to rear and 
watch over him ; and though now on the 
very verge of manhood, and his twenty- 
first birthday nigh at hand, I could but 
think him aboy. Mother had died when 
I was very young, leaving, of all the lit- 
tle flock with which God had blessed 
her, as a bequest to my father, but we 
two, the eldest and the youngest—I a 
well-grown girl of twelve, and Abel, a 
weak, sickly, puny infant. From that 
day I had entire charge of him until he 
fell into better hands than mine. How 
and when, I’ll endeavor to tell you. 

We still lived at the old homestead at 
the time I speak of. It has since been 
torn down; but I never have had the 
same loving feeling for any home, that I 
bore toward that strong, sturdy-looking, 
stone farm-house wherein I was born, and 
in which I passed so many happy, and, 
I trust, useful years. Mine had always 
been the province to counsel and advise 
my brother in his trials and griefs here- 
tofore, evanescent ones as they were; but 
in this, his great sorrow, how could I 
venture to condole with him—I, a plain- 
faced old maid, who had never felt “the 
passion ?” For, though I neither liked 
“tea” nor possessed a favorite tabby to 
waste my affections upon, I did and do 
belong to the “sisterhood,” and am not 
ashamed of it either. The truth is, that 
had I been attractive enough to have re- 
ceived even one “ offer,” I had not the 
time to waste in falling in love; forI 





was farmer and housewife both, Abel 
being too much occupied with his studies 
to give any attention to home affairs, 
though not to prevent his devoting a 
great deal of time in endeavoring to win 
the smiles of fair Alice Vernon. 

Michael Vernon and father had been 
great friends, and fellow-deacons in the 
church. Both were called men “ well 
to do” in worldly matters, though prob- 
ably Michael was the richest of the two; 
for father was one of those who believe 
that he “ who giveth to the poor lendeth 
to the Lord ;” and many honestly hard- 
earned dollars passed from his hands in 
the way of charity, and he had his re- 
ward in the blessings of the poverty- 
stricken in this life, and that of his “ Mas- 
ter” in the one which he now enjoys. 
But Abel Alison and Michael Vernon, 
friends though they might be, were men 
of very different character. With one, 
liberality was a habit and duty; while 
the favorite adage, ever on the lips of 
the other, was, “ Charity begins at home.” 
His never began anywhere, that I could 
hear of. If the rumors among “the 
worldly ” are to be credited, covetousness 
and avarice blinded his eyes even to the 
fact that hie wife, the mother of his only 
child, was for years sinking slowly into 
the grave from sheer want of the com- 
mon comforts of life. Whether this was 
the fact, I can not say; but Ido know 
that no stone marked her final resting- 
place during his lifetime. Mr. Vernon 
was always very attentive to us, however. 
I have heard he expected to be appoint- 
ed “ executor” of our father’s “ will,” and 
was sadly disappointed when “ that chit 
of a girl, Henrietta,” was left in sole 
charge of every thing. This, likely, was 
the truth; still, in his Puritanical way, 
he was kind enough to us—nay, even 
carried his benevolence so far as to offer 
to “come over on Sunday nights after 
meeting-hours and hold a little comfort- 
ing prayer” with me. ThisI could not 
see the necessity of at all, and so I told 
him—and there was an end of that. Nor 
can I believe, even at this day, that 
Michael Vernon ever harbored the idea 
of joining our two farms in one by mar- 
rying me, though the village gossips had 
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often hinted it. If he did, it was all in 
vain ; for being one of the plain-spoken 
kind, I never attempted to conceal the 
dislike I entertained for our neighbor, 
even though he was a deacon and father 
in the church. His only child—his 
Alice—was one year younger than my 
brother, and as our farms joined, the 
children were always together, and be- 
came playmates and firm friends from 
their cradles. And thus I saw them 
pass, hand in hand, from infancy to 
childhood, and from childhood to youth, 
until “ Time” had almost imperceptibly 
changed them from “wee toddling ba- 
bies ” to the stature of man and woman- 
hood ; and a handsomer pair than Alice 
Vernon and Abel Alison were in those 
days I never have seen, or expect to see 
again. This childish friendship had as- 
sumed a graver character, and was 
changed, at least on the part of one, to 
deep, fervent, all-absorbing love. And 
every one said they were just suited to 
each other. Even Alice’s grim father 
spoke tou me approvingly on the subject ; 
80, for a while, every thing seemed “ cou- 
leur de rose” for Abel, and he dreamed 
joyous visions beneath the smiles of his 
beloved, unheeding the storm which was 
drifting across the heaven of his hopes 
to blot out the sunlight from his soul. 
I had already prepared myself to sur- 
render my place as mistress of the 
“ Holm” to a fairer successor, and was 
speculating in my mind on the various 
changes needed in our domestic arrange- 
ments before Abel should bring his bride 
home, and Deacon Vernon and I had 
even come to an understanding as to the 
moneyed affairs of the young couple, 
when the first cloud made its appear- 
ance. 

When and where Alice met William 
Herbert I have never been told. I heard 
of him for the first time from my brother, 
after his return from a party at a neigh- 
bor’s. Then, I am sorry to say, I rated 
poor Abel severely for giving way to 
jealousy, and for expecting to engross 
the attention of his “lady-love” all the 
evening, to the exclusion of other gentle- 
men. But the spirit of distrust was 
awakened, and for a time the affianced 








ones became cooler toward each other at 
every meeting ; and as this increased on 
their part, so, it was said, did the deyo- 
tion of the city beau, until rumors of 
this state of affairs reaching Michael’s 
ears, called down a storm of rage on his 
daughter’s head that was far from adding 
any to her liking for her old lover. He 
bade her see Herbert no more, and forced 
her to seek Abel and place her reluct- 
ant hand once more in his. He, my 
proud brother, did not know this, or he 
had cast it from him. No! Poor, fond, 
deluded boy, mad with love, with joy he 
hailed even the semblance of peace with 
her he had shrined in his inmost heart, 
and made the arbitress of his destiny. 
His dream of happiness was fated to be 
short-lived indeed, and rough was the 
awakening from it. 

Several months had now passed since 
Alice Vernon, forsaking home, and false 
to her plighted vows, had fled—no one 
could say whither; but with whom, we 
all knew too well. After the first stun- 
ning effect of the blow was over, my boy 
bore it well—so thought the world, and 
all marveled at his calmness. But they 
judged by the outward man alone; 
while beneath that cold, passionless ex- 
terior, I, only, saw the suffering of his 
soul. It was not study that so hollowed 
his cheek and wrinkled his brow; the 
reading of musty law-books never could 
draw such lines upon his face; and it 
was these thoughts, and sorrow for 
these changes, which filled my heart as I 
watched him on that night; and when, 
on the next morning, the stage-coach 
rolled away from our door, and I had 
caught, through its window, the last sight 
of his face for many months to come, 
despite the tears which would dim my 
eyes, I felt it was best for him to go; 
for contact with the world soon blunts 
and wears away the poignancy of grief. 
And so thinking, I went back to my 
farming and to my lonely home with 
more content than I had expected— 
though at night it seemed doubly dull. 

Abel had been away nearly two months, 
and I was sitting in my room one night 
alone, listening to the winds as they 
swept around the corners of the house, 
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dashing the snow and sleet against the 
window-panes as if endeavoring to foree 
their way in and quench the genial 
warmth of the blazing fire. It was the 
first great storm of winter; and an aw- 
ful one it was, too. I remember that the 
roads were blocked up with snow when 
it ceased, and that the poor suffered ter- 
ribly. I snugged up closer to the fire 
as its fury increased, and had, I suppose, 
fallen into a doze, when, amid the raving 
and shrieking of the winds, the wailing 
of a human being startled me from my 
seat. I listened. Once again—lower 
and fainter—I was certain I heard it— 
there could be no doubt; and with all 
speed I hastened into the kitchen, where 
the “hired man” and “cook” were sit- 
ting on either side of the hearth in ami- 
cable somnolescence ; but my sudden and 
unexpected entrance brought them to 
their feet in a moment. 

“ Why, Miss Alison! What on earth 
is the matter? You're as white as a 
sheet. Hain’t seen a ghost ?” 

“No, no; get your lantern. There’s 
some one out in the snow near here. Dy- 
ing, probably. Hurry, I tell you,” cried 
I, running to the door that opened into 
the yard. 

“T guess nobody’s fool enough to be 
out on such a night, miss. Why, even 
a beast wouldn’t stray from home in this 
storm.” 

“ Quick! be quick! I heard some 
one call for help just now.” And I 
tugged away at the bolts with all my 
might, until John, seeing that I was de- 
termined, advised me to let him “ try it 
alone—as it wasn’t a fit job for a woman 
to undertake to face snow and sleet, while 
& man was about, nohow.” AndI don’t 
think it was; for when he did open the 
door, it was as much as Jane and I 
could do to close it again. I could 
hear his steps for a minute, crunching on 
the sleet; then they died away, while, 
with palpitating heart and eager ear, I 
stood listening, trembling at every sound. 
Jane crept closer to me and asked, in 
an awe-struck voice : 

“ You don’t think it could be a spirit, 
miss, do you?” 

Before I could answer her, a shout 
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proclaimed the approach of the messen- 
ger of mercy, and as we opened the 
door, John staggered in, blinded with 
snow, and in his arms he bore the sense- 
less, lifeless form of a woman. I had 
heard truly. 

He laid his burden down before the 
fire, saying: “Poor thing! She was 
lying right in the gateway. Give out 
before she could reach the door, I 
guess.” 

Some undefined impulse led me to cast 
back the long, silken, brown hair which 
partially concealed the woman’s features, 
and with horror I recognized the pale, 
stony, deathly face of Alice Vernon. At 
the sight, all bitterness left my heart, for 
“ Abel” was avenged. A mightier than 
I had laid his hand heavily upon her. I 
forgave her all; nor did I cease from my 
labors until, by God’s blessing, the frozen 
heart began to beat once more, and slow- 
ly life returned—life, indeed, but reason 
had temporarily lost its sway; and it 
was from the ravings of the fever-crazed 
girl that I learned the full extent of her 
sufferings. Betrayed by him she loved 
—scorned—driven out to perish from the - 
door of her childhood’s home, where she 
had sought ‘refuge, Alice had wandered, 
through the tempest, to the “ Holm,” to 
beg of Abel—for charity—a place to die 
in. 

The next day John struggled through 
the thickly-falling snow to the village, 
for medical aid; but only to return as he 
went, for, to make matters worse, our 
sole physician, Doctor Wildey, was sick 
himself, and could not come. However, 
I am one of those who never give up to 
trifles, and with Jane’s aid I hoped to be 
able to meet the emergency which I saw 
was at hand. And so mine were the first 
arms that received Alice Vernon’s child. 
She, the mother, lay for hours in a death- 
like stupor, from which I thought she 
would never waken again. Jane, worn 
out with fatigue, had fallen asleep in her 
chair, and I was sitting with the new- 
born child on my lap, soothing it us I 
best could, when, in a faint voice, Alice 
called me to her side: 

“Do you know me, dear ?” I asked, ag 
I stood by the bed. 
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“ Dear, kind Miss Henrietta,” she mur- 
mured, and Icould read a thousand ques- 
tions in her eyes. 

“ You must not talk now, Alice. Tl 
tell you all when you get strong again. 
In the mean time, here is a young lady 
who wishes to make your acquaintance.” 
And laying the babe by her side, I turned 
_ away, for I could not look on unmoved 
at the young mother’s sorrowful joy, as 
she first saw her child. Presently she 
said, in a faltering voice: 

“ Let me see its face, please.” And as 
I held the little one toward her, she kiss- 
ed it and cried, passionately : 

“ My child, my child !—who will care 
for you when I am gone?” 

“You must not talk so. It only ex- 
cites you uselessly, and you and baby 
shall have many happy days together 
yet.” 

She made no reply, but shook her head 
despondingly. 

“ Pshaw! don’t be foolish, darling. I 
am determined to adopt you both, if no 
one else will.” 

When I said this, Alice asked, eagerly : 

“ And will you protect my friendless 
orphan—my Henrietta? May I call her 
80 ad 

“Tt’s an ugly name, child, but you are 
welcome to it. Now do go to sleep. 
I’m mother and grandmother, too; so 
you must obey orders.” 

With a peaceful smile my patient clasp- 
ed her infant in her arms, and closed her 
eyes, as if in obedience; and leaving her 
to quiet, I woke my fellow-watcher, and 
putting her on duty, left the room for a 
few moments. Very few, indeed, for 
Jane called me back to the sick girl, 
saying: 

“ Miss Alice says, please come imme- 
diately.” 

When I reached the bedside, I could 
see that even in so short a time a great 
change had taken place. There was no 
mistaking the mark of death upon her 
brow. The sufferer was leaving all 
earthly cruelty, wrongs and cares forever. 
As I took the child from her straining 
grasp, she whispered : 

“ Love it—my child. Ask Abel to for- 
give me.” 





Then her mind wandered, and she 
spoke of “my William,” and “ how 
could he leave his own Alice?” Of 
“ father,” and of “wandering in the 
storm ”—all her expiring energies break- 
ing forth in one sad wail, “ my ‘child! 
my child!’ And Alice Vernon was 
dead. 

I had written my letter to Abel, telling 
all that had happened, and was busily 
engaged with the baby, when Michael 
Vernon came into the house, stamping 
the snow from his boots and bringing in 
a plenty of cold air with him. He stood 
in silence, looking from me to the child, 
as if wondering what such a piece of 
furniture was doing in that place. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Vernon. Be 
seated,” said I. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Alison. Severe 
weather, this, we are having. I didn’t 
like much the idea of coming out; but 
John said you wished to see me particu- 
larly,” he remarked, as he drew his chair 
up close to the fire, and rubbed his hands 
until I thought he’d surely take the skin 
off. 

“Thank you. Yes; I have something 
to say to you which will not bear delay, 
otherwise I should never have trespassed 
so much on your kindness as to—” 

“Don’t mention it, Henrietta. You 
know I would do any thing to add to 
your pleasure and comfort.” And he 
sighed with such a lackadaisical, woe-be- 
gone air, that I could not resist smiling, 
even under such serious circumstances. 

“ You are very kind indeed, Mr. Ver- 
non—very kind. I should not have 
troubled you to come had Abel been 
here. But as it is, I was compelled to 
inconvenience you.” 

“Abel? Ah, yes—when did you hear 
from him last ?” 

“Three days since. He is doing 
well.” 

“T am glad to hear it—I knew he 
would. What a little mite of a baby, 
Henrietta,” he exclaimed, leaning over 
and looking at the little red face (to see 
who it resembled, I know). 

“Yes. It is the child of a young 
friend of mine. Poor little thing, its 
mother was very destitute, and I have 
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taken them to stay with mea while. Ii 
want company at times.” 

“You might have it always if you 
wished. But ‘blessed are the merciful, 
for they shall receive mercy,’ and the 
Lord will surely bless you for your char- 
ity, sister.” 

“You approve of mercy, then, Mr. 
Vernon? The truth is, I thought more 
of pleasing Abel in this matter than of 
any thing else, so I don’t claim any cre- 
dit for it. And it was on this very sub- 
ject that I wished to consult you.” 

“My advice and prayers are always 
at your service.” As he spoke, he hitch- 
ed his chair toward mine until they al- 
most touched. “ You know we might 
have been relatives if the Lord had 
not seen fit to lay that sorrow upon 
me.” 

“Poor Abel! Noone will ever know 
how he has suffered. My boy has too 
tender a heart for this world’s trials by 
far. Have you heard from Alice—your 
daughter—since she—” 

“Daughter! [have no daughter. When 
the wanton fled from my roof to the arms 
of her seducer, she was no longer mine. 
I cast her off. But do not speak of her, 
if we are to remain good friends.” 

“She was your only child, Mr. Ver- 
non—your only child.” 

“ §o much the more shame to her for 
acting so. I tell you, Miss Alison, and I 
swear it by all that is high and holy—I, 
her father, whom she has disgraced be- 
fore God and man, would, had I the 
power, call down upon the head of that 
girl such curses as—” 

I could listen to this nolonger. And 
rising from my seat: “Stop! Come 
with me,” I cried; and taking him by 
the hand, led the way into my room— 
the chamber of death—up to the bed. 
Muttering threateningly to himself, he 
passively followed. 

“ What do you see?” I said, pointing 
to the silent occupant of the couch. 

His voice trembled as he answered : 

“ Some one—dead. Is it the mother 
of this child?” And in reply, I turned 
down the sheet from off the marble face, 
exclaiming : 

“Look and see! and in her presence 
Vol. L—28. 





and that of her orphan child, curse her 
if you will.” 

He gave one wild, startled look at his 
dead daughter, and groaned : 

“ Oh, God—Alice! And I turned her 
off to die in the snow. My God! My 
God!’ And, as if pursued by the angel 
of vengeance, he fled from the victim of 
his cruelty, and dashed madly out of the 
house. 

We buried our dead. I was the only 
true mourner who followed Alice Vernon 
to her grave; and after the last rites 
were performed, I returned to the “ Holm” 
and my little “Etta,” renewing in my 
heart the promise made to the dying mo- 
ther, that the orphan should be my child 
in love. 





Seventeen years later, and I had be- 
come a spectacled old lady, and my 
adopted daughter a very lovely young 
maiden. As for Abel, these years had 
changed the slight, heart-broken youth 
of twenty into a handsome, dignified man, 
a thriving lawyer, and our honorable 
representative in Congress. But all the 
changes could not make me like our city 
residence as well as the dear old “ home- 
stead.” It had been “ Etta’s” first win- 
ter in society, and great was the sensa- 
tion she caused in the gay world when 
she stepped out from the school-room in- 
to the maelstrom of fashionable life. The 
scepter of belleship was at once placed 
in her hands. Abel had been absent 
most of the season attending to his duties 
as a lawmaker, and only knew of our 
Etta’s triumphs through my letters. It 
was long before I could understand why 
he seemed at times to shun her presence, 
though never failing in affection toward 
her. Her striking resemblance to Alice 
—increasing, too, as it did, with each 
year—accounted for it, and for his absent- 
ing himself more and more from home 
on business affairs or in mingling in the 
war of politics. 

Etta was a bright, beautiful being, and, 
as Harry Gray said, “ no one could help 
loving her.” Harry was a great favorite 
of mine, and one of Miss Etta Alison’s 
most assiduous admirers. Poor fellow! 
how he strove to win her love; and I 
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thought, at times, had almost succeeded. 
Certain it was that the two seemed on 
most excellent terms. But when I spoke 
to Etta on the subject, she only shook 
her fair curls, and with a saucy smile 
said, “I’m o’er young to marry yet,” and 
vowed that she had no idea of “ becom- 
ing mistress anybody, for some years, un- 
less, indeed, you are tired of me, auntie.” 

“As if I could ever tire of you, my 
sunbeam,” I would reply. At which she, 
with a kiss, used to laughingly say: 

“T mean to be a dear old maid like 
you, auntie.” 

And that was all the satisfaction I 
could get. She always called me “ aun- 
tie,” and Abel “cousin,” until after her 
return from school; when, though I re- 
tained my name of affection, he became 
to Etta “Mr. Alison ;” and, strange to 
say, the colder the title she gave him the 
better he liked it. 

But, however absent in mind and per- 
son my brother might be, there was no 
lack of company in the house; for the 
gentlemen gave our door-bell but little 
rest during the hours of the day in which 
it was allowed by the code of “ etiquette” 
to visit. If no one else was in the par- 
lor waiting to see Miss Etta, there was 
the inevitable Harry Gray, at all times 
ready as an escort. I have read of 
knightly devotion, but I believe his was 
of the all-day kind. Handsome, rich, 
and devoted, he had my best wishes, if 
that were any advantage. But, alas for 
human hopes, his was “ Love’s labor 
lost,” and I sympathized deeply with 
him when, in despair, he bade me “ good- 
by,” on his last visit at our house pre- 
vious to his departure for Europe. 

“ What is the matter with Harry Gray, 
Etta ?” I inquired, as soon as the lover 
had retreated after making his adieux. 

“Tm sure he’s looking well, auntie,” 
replied ‘ miss,’ evasively, from the depths 
of an easy-chair, where she was ensconc- 
ed, pretending to be much interested in 
@ new novel. 

“Um—I know, now. You've been 
treating him badly.” 

“T treat Mr. Gray badly !” cried Etta, 
opening her large blue eyes in astonish- 
ment. “I! Oh, no, I like him too much | 





for that. Besides, I am never guilty of 
treating any one so, I hope.” 

“Perhaps! But I will bring you to 
the confessional, young lady. Put aside 
your book and answer me truly.” 

Etta closed the novel, and pursing 
up her little mouth, sat with hands cross- 
ed and eyes demurely fixed upon the car- 
pet, awaiting my inquisition. 

“ Now, Miss Etta, I wish to know if 
Mr. Harry Gray did not meet with a dis- 
appointment ?” 

“May be so, auntie. We are all liable 
to such things.” 

“Ah! You wish for the question di- 
rect, then? Well, did not the said Harry 
propose matrimony—lay his hand, heart, 
fortune and good-looking self at your 
feet ?” 

The fair penitent blushed and hesitated 
considerably as she stammered: “I sup- 
poge—he—did ; but then—” 

“ You refused all of these ? 

“T could not accept him, auntie.” 

“And why not? You have always 
appeared to like him better than any of 
the other admirers who follow in your 
train.” 

“ And so I do—TI like Harry Gray ex- 
ceedingly.” 

“ And rejected him?” I cried, in sur- 
prise. 

“ Yes, auntie, I was compelled to do 
so.” 

“ And why, Etta ?” 

Instead of answering my question, she 
came to me, and throwing her arms 
around my neck, with face hidden on my 
bosom, whispered : 

“Tt is my only secret from you. I 
may tell it some day, but not now—not 
now.” 

“t Keep it, darling, as long as you wish. 
I doubt it is no very dangerous one.” 

And we were standing so when Abel 
came in with an open letter in his hand. 
It was from Doctor Wildey at C——, 
and called us to Michael Vernon ; for he 
wished to see his daughter’s child before 
he died. 

The “Holm” house looked lonely 
enough as we went by it in the cars. 
The railway passed through the old fields 
where I was wont to play the farmer, and 
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the whole farm was divided into town 
lots. Many were already occupied with 
cottages of that peculiar style of archi- 
tecture which may be denominated 
“Swiss railroad dépét order.” Though 
the changes had enriched us greatly, still 
it made me sick at heart to view them. 
Mr. Vernon’s place, too, had been sacri- 
ficed to “ mammon,” and it was through 
a. lane ‘bordered with a score of new 
white frame dwellings that Etta and I 
walked to his house after leaving the 
cars. We were alone. Abel was to 
come out in a day or two to escort us 
back to the city. 

Many years had passed since I entered 
Michael Vernon’s doors, nor had we ex- 
changed even the ordinary greetings 
since the day when he fled from the pre- 
sence of his dead daughter; and it was 
with a strange feeling of curiosity that I 
followed the old woman who ushered us 
into the “ best room.” Etta clung tremb- 
lingly to my arm, and as we crossed the 
threshold I felt a shuddering thrill pass 
over her of fear. How could she look 
forward calmly to meeting that tyranni- 
cal old man—that cruel father, who had 
driven his child from him in her dying 
moments, and for so long ignored her 
own existence. For she knew her mo- 
ther’s history—only, of Abel and his 
loss I had not deemed it necessary to 
speak. 

“ Won’t you let me bring you even a 
cup of tea ?” asked the old housekeeper, 
after we had taken off our wrappings. 
Upon our declining this, as we had all 
other refreshments, she added: “ Well, 
then, I might just as well tell the doctor 
you've come, I guess, or he’ll get into a 
regular tantrum.” 

As she turned to leave us, a laughing 
voice*exclaimed : 

“Thank you, Mrs. Jones, for giving 
me so amiable a character. However, 
Miss Alison knows me better than that, 
I hope.” 

And before I could distinguish who 
spoke, my hand was tightly grasped by 
my good old friend and physician, Doctor 
Wildey. 

“And this, I suppose, is the young 
lady ?” he cried. 





“ Yes, my adopted daughter, Miss Etta 
Alison, doctor.” 

“ Great heavens! what a resemblance 
to—well, well; Mr. Vernon has been 
asking for you continually since I wrote, 
so I am glad you came immediately, as 
I thought you would.” 

As we went through the dark passage- 
way leading to the “sick room,” I ask- 
ed : 

“Ts he very ill? Is there no hope?” 

The doctor shook his head, and re- 
plied in a low voice : 

“Past all physic. He may live a 
week—may die in an hour; in fact, is 
dying now, slowly, but none the less sure- 
ly.” 

We stood in the dying man’s presence. 
Could that gaunt, hollow-eyed, gray-hair- 
ed specter, lying on the bed, be the 
strong, iron-willed Michael Vernon of my 
earlier days? Hiseyes were closed when 
we first entered the room, but at the 
noise we must have made he fixed his 
gaze on me, and with his attenuated 
hand beckoned me to draw near. When 
I leaned over his pillow, he said : 

“Thank you, Henrietta. I knew you 
would not fail me. God bless you for 
it. I am going, old friend, and would 
make atonement if I can.” 

“You owe me no thanks, Michael. It 
was duty brought me to you.” 

“And pity—and forgiveness ?—say 
forgiveness,” he continued. 

“From me, Michael, you need none. 
Pity? Yes. My child must say the 
rest, and I thank God that you ask 
it.” 

“The child! Alice’s child—where is 
she ?” he asked, excitedly. 

“ Here,” and I drew Etta forward to- 
ward him. As his look fell upon her 
lovely face, he shrunk back in terror. 

“ Alice! Good God, it is my daugh- 
ter!’ he cried, cowering beneath the cov- 
erlet in horror. 

“No, Michael, not Alice. She is with 
the glorified. But this, Michael Vernon, 
this is her child, and my own best be- 
loved.” 

I told Etta, as she knelt by his side, to 
speak to him. 

“ Grandfather !” 
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At the sound of her voice he turned 
his head and looked longingly into her 
eyes, now swimming with tears, and 
slowly placed his right hand upon her 
head : 

“ Then you, too, forgive me, my child ?” 
he faltered. 

“From my heart, grandfather,” Etta 
sobbed—and Michael’s face was lighted 
with joy, as he exclaimed : 

“May the Lord God of Israel bless 
you ever.” 

For a while the silence that followed 
was unbroken, save by our sobs, and the 
labored breathing of the sick. How 
long we would have remained so there 

_is no telling, had not the doctor abrupt- 
ly ordered us away, saying that “ excite- 
ment would injure his patient.” And 
then I supported my half-fainting Etta to 
her room. That, too, was a sacred spot 
to her, for it had been her mother’s. 
From it she had taken her fatal flight to 
bask awhile in the light of a false love, 
and then come home to die, without leay- 
ing a clue by which to trace her deceiver. 
Those were sad, solemn days we spent 
at Vernon farm. Michael was never at 
rest unless Etta was in his room, and we 
only left it when the minister came to 
pray with him, or the doctor issued an 
order to that effect. 

So passed three days, and then Abel 
came. It was nearly dark when he ar- 
rived; but, late as it was, Michael sent 
for him, and they had a lone and long 
interview. Mr. Vernon would have no 
one else present, so my child and I 
awaited Abel in the parlor. 

Etta, worn out with excitement, had 
sobbed herself to sleep on the sofa, and 
I was sitting before the fire-place, the 
few smoldering coals in which served 
but, to cast a dim twilight over the room, 
and thoughts—-gloomy, sad thoughts— 
of days long gone by, were chasing each 
other through my mind, when my rey- 
erie was broken by hearing a step near 
me; and Abel strode across the floor, 
throwing rather than seating himself in 
a chair. I caught one glimpse of his 
face, wretched and pallid, as he hid it 
in his hands and groaned. Something 





terrible must have happened to produce 


such an effect on one usually so calm 
and unmoved. What could the old man 
have said to so agitate him! 

“ Abel—dear Abel! What distresses 
you ?” cried I. 

But no answer, save a deep sigh, did 
he make. , 

“ Oh, my boy, do not give way to sor- 
row for the dead past; that belongs to 
God; the future is ours. Be a man, 
Abel! the strong, true-hearted man 
you have always been; and do not let 
vain shadows and old associations affect 
you. What could Michael say to excite 
you so? Tell me—did he speak of 
Alice ?” 

He shuddered, then answered in a 
hoarse, strained voice: 

“He said nothing unkind—nothing.” 

“ Why, then, are you so distressed ?” 

“Tt is at my own folly, sister; but I 
will get over it.” 

“Abel, this is no new thing. For 
months back you have been changed to- 
ward vs—Etta and I—and I have won- 
dered, yet waited in vain, to learn why. 
I now ask the reason. We are all that 
are left to each other—you, the child, 
and I—and our happiness should not be 
wrecked for a trivial cause.” 

I could not see his features, but knew 
he felt the force of my appeal, and 
awaited an answer in silence. 

At length he spoke : 

“ Sister, it is just and right that you 
should know all; even though my weak- 
ness lead you to despise me. Michael 
Vernon has been urging on me marriage 
—me, Abel Alison !” 

“And why not, Abel? If you can 
find a suitable wife, I think any might 
be proud of having such a husband.” 

“He urged on me to marry—whom, 
think you ?” 

I could only shake my head in token 
of ignorance. 

“Be astonished, then—our Etta!” 
And he drew a long breath as he said 
it. 

* Ridiculous! Our Etta! Why, she 
is but a child, and you—” 

“Tam nearly thirty-eight, you would 
say. Oh, if she had only married young 
Gray, or any one.” 
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“Why, Abel!” I was almost dumb 
with astonishment, and began to think 
him at the least insane. 

“Yes, any one. How could J speak 
to Mr. Vernon on the subject? Every 
word was torture to my soul—for, sis- 
ter, I am nearly mad. I could say 
nothing ; coward as I was, I felt I loved 
her.” 

“God help you, my poor boy, for I 
can not.” 

Like him, I felt the utter hopelessness 
and desolation of his passion. 

“ Yes, it is all in vain—and I—” He 
shook with agony as he spoke. 

A dark shadow appeared to glide 
around the back of his chair, and he 
heard a sweet, well-loved voice say- 
ing: 
“ Abel, dear cousin Abel!” And two 
little hands were placed in his. He did 
not move, but sat like a statue. Then, 
in a soft and pleading tone, I heard her 
Bay : 
“ Will you not speak to your own lit- 
tle Etta?’ And as his strong, loving 
arms drew her to his heart, unnoticed I 
stole out of the room. What a fortu- 
nate thing it was that I forgot Etta was 
asleep on the sofa—and Abel did not 
know it at all. 

Now I knew Abel’s secret, and why 
Etta would not marry Harry Gray, and 
approved highly of both. 

When they were formally engaged, I 
tried vainly to find out when Miss Etta 
first began to love my brother. Abel, 
though, acknowledged that he had been 
fascinated ever since his first introduction 
to her “ ladyship.” 

Michael Vernon lingered on through 
the week, and having seen Abel and 
Etta kneeling hand in hand before 
him to receive his blessing, departed 
in peace, and died with the setting of 
sun on the seventh day. As I have 
said, the railway speculation enriched 
him greatly, and so Abel married an 
heiress. 

Alice Vernon’s legacy, though, is our 
greatest blessing. Neither Abel Alison 
nor Henrietta, his wife, have any more 
secrets from each other or the old 
maid. 





ASSASSINS AND THEIR WORK. 
CATHARINE DE MEDICI. 


LORENCE, that wondrously beauti- 
ful Italian city, where the cultured 
tourist lingers most lovingly, and from 
which he parts most regretfully, has giv- 
en to the world many a name which 
will endure to the end of time. Here 
dwelt Dante, framer of immortal verse ; 
Michael Angelo, whose marvelous genius 
lives alike in painting and in sculpture; 
Galileo, mightiest and first of astrono- 
mers; Americus Vespucius, Machiavelli, 
Boccacio, Cosmo; and here was born 
that most depraved and monstrous of 
women, that greatest and most heartless 
of assassins, Catharine de Medici. For 
every other assassin that the world has 
known, some palliating word may pos- 
sibly be said; for her,none! The mur- 
derer of William of Orange was animated 
by a fanatic zeal in religion ; but Catha- 
rine de Medici cared nothing for religion. 
Charlotte Corday was gentle to whom 
she loved, and a vestal in her purity ; 
Catharine de Medici loved no one, and 
rioted in luxurious vice. Fawkes and 
his fellows were men of honor and credit ; 
with her hondr was a bagatelle, a no- 
thing. Even Booth believed himself 
serving the purposes of his friends, and 
striking at tyranny ; Catharine de Medici 
served no one but herself, cared for 
no one but herself, and held in her 
brutal breast no single throb of human 
sympathy. Her assassinations were many, 
and occurring at frequent intervals; but 
in the single massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day, her terrible genius wrought 
the most gigantic crime of this descrip- 
tion known to history. To beautiful 
Florence belongs the fame, or infamy, of 
having been the birthplace of her whom 
we may truly term the greatest and most 
heartless of assassins. 

The year 1519 saw the infant born, 
who, during the seventy years of her 
dreadful life, displayed such demoniac 
wickedness. Of her childhood we know 
nothing especially noteworthy; but it 
seems impossible that one so devoid of all 
gentle human attributes could even in her 
childhood have been innocent and. artless, 
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Florence, in that day, was under the 
brilliant but despotic government of Lo- 
renzo de Medici, Catharine’s father. She 
was reared among the scenes of that daz- 
zling and demoralizing period, when 
liberty that had been bought with bloody 
and desperate strife—amid the clangor 
of arms and the pealing of shouts for 
freedom—when the busy hum of industry 
was drowned beneath the tumult of 
clanking steel and the tramp of mail-clad 
battle-steeds—when an enthusiastic peo- 
ple gathered about the unfurled gonfalon, 
every heart nerved with the determina- 
tion to live or die in the defense of their 
down-trodden rights—when the polished 
citizen and the wild robber of the Ap- 
ennines crossed their flashing knives fra- 
ternally, to swear destruction to their op- 
pressors ; that dazzling period, we say, 
when liberty, thus bought, had been 
tamely and ignominiously surrendered, 
after two centuries, and an effeminate and 
enervated people submitted, without a 
cry or a struggle, to the revival of the 
old oppression, in the sway of Lorenzo 
de Medici. But never did oppressor 
more cunningly conceal chains beneath 
garlanding flowers. Lorenzo was intel- 
lectual, cultivated and immensely wealthy. 
He drowned the cries of expirifig liberty 
beneath strains of enchanting music. 
The minds of the people were diverted 
from any remembrance of their degra- 
dation by a round of the most dazzling 
delights. Poets sung voluptuous strains, 
and sculptors rendered in speaking mar- 
ble the loveliness that has outlived cen- 
turies. Entertainments of the most gor- 
geous description were provided for the 
young, and munificent academies and 
libraries were founded and maintained to 
please their elders. ‘The rudest of the 
populace were welcomed to dramatic en- 
tertainments whose splendor the world 
has never outrivaled ; while in the mag- 
nificent palace of the Medicis, the wealthy 
and the learned feasted and made merry, 
with sparkling wines and delicious viands 
and lovely women; surrounded by the 
noblest paintings and the most beautiful 
statuary—Michael Angelo, with his pen- 
cil, and Politian, with his inspired verse, 
celebrating the glories of the scene. 





Amid these surroundings the little girl, 
Catharine, moved, while her father lived; 
and afterward, under the equally despotic 
but Jess hypocritical reign of Alexander 
de Medici. She had only reached her 
fourteenth year when the reigning pope, 
her uncle, negotiated her marriage with 
the French Henry, Duke of Orleans; 
and the Italian girl left Florence forever, 
to take up her abode in France. 

It was in the year 1533 that this bale- 
ful spirit took its place in French history. 
From this earliest moment, she began the 
practice of that studied hypocrisy whose 
clear purpose was the obtaining of do- 
minion over the people of France. Her 
position was a comparatively humble one 
in that court. Henry, her husband, was 
the second son of the French king, Fran- 
cis the First; there was little prospect 
that he would ever attain to the throne. 
Her husband’s mistress, Diana de Poiti- 
ers, and her father-in-law’s mistress, the 
Duchess d’Etampes, were both women of 
more influence than was Catharine ; but 
the wily Italian flattered and courted 
them both—bitter haters of each other 
as they were. By and by the elder bro- 
ther died, and when the king soon after 
followed him to the grave, Catharine’s 
husband became king. Still Catharine 
bided her time, and pretended to care 
nothing for affairs of state; and her hus- 
band’s mistress shone in public as the 
virtual queen. It was not until she had 
reached her fortieth year, that the wily 
Italian woman believed she saw her way 
clear to the power for which she thirsted. 
Her husband was accidentally killed at 
this time, and her son, Francis the Se- 
cond, became king of France. 

Francis the Second was a feeble, sickly 
youth, with little mind and less energy. 
His mother believed she could sway him 
easily; but, alas for her calculations— 
he was submissively fond of his beautiful 
young wife, Mary, Queen of Scots, whose 
influence over him was supreme. Mary, 
in her turn, was under the influence of 
her maternal uncles, the Cardinal Lor- 
raine, Le Balafré, and Francis, Duke of 
Guise—all good Catholics, but caring 
nothing for Catharine de Medici and her 
wishes. Finding herself balked in her 
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ambition, the queen-mother renounced 
the Catholic faith and espoused the cause 
of the Protestants—or Huguenots, as 
they were called in France, and by which 
name they are known to history. 

In this day and country, those who 
are not intimately familiarized, by the 
study of history, with the terrible reli- 
gious wars of the fifteenth century, must 
find it difficult to enter fully into the 
feelings of the combatants in those dread- 
ful internecine conflicts. The intelligent 
Catholic of to-day can not comprehend 
the feeling which made the heretic of the 
fifteenth century such an object of ab- 
horrence to those of the older faith. The 
Protestant of to-day is equally unable to 
realize that feeling which made a Hugue- 
not father prefer that his daughter should 
die at his feet a Protestant, rather than 
that she should be exposed to the in- 
fluences of a Catholic convent, which he 
sincerely believed to be nothing less than 
“a gate of hell.” Religion was in that 
day, throughout Europe, merely a gage 
of battle. Under its name, the intensest 
civil wars were waged. At the moment 
of which we speak, the eyes of all the 
other European nations were upon 
France; and the contest was not one of 
principle, in any true sense—it was for 
a form of religion, and for the substance 
of political power. It was not for reli- 
gious freedom, in its purity, that the 
Huguenots fought. Had they succeeded 
in gaining power, there is no reason to 
believe that they would have extended 
to the Catholics any greater degree of 
toleration than the Catholics, in their day 
of power, extended to them—indeed, 
there is every reason to believe that they 
would not have doneso. Their fanaticism 
was hardly less furious than that of the 
Catholics. When they obtained the tem- 
porary opportunities of victory in battle, 
the Huguenots leveled Catholic churches 
with the ground, destroyed images and 
paintings the most dear to the hearts of 
the Catholics, and covered all the out- 
ward manifestations of the Romish reli- 
gion with contumely. 

The Huguenots had been steadily 
growing in numbers for many years pre- 
vious to the coming to France of Catha- 





rine de Medici. During her husband’s 
reign they had accumulated in sufficient 
force to be animated with hopes of ob- 
taining political power in the nation. At 
the time when Catharine, in a fit of 
jealousy, and for her own base purposes, 
announced her espousal of their cause, 
the Huguenots were led by various mem- 
bers of the royal family and the French 
nobility, conspicuous among whom was 
the brave and virtuous Admiral Gaspard 
de Coligni—one of the few men of note 
in the history of that time, whose names 
have come down to us unsullied with the 
vices of the period. Catharine’s efforts 
were at once turned to the bringing 
about of a revolution that should place 
her over the French people as ruler; to 
seize the boy-king, Francis, her son, and 
Mary, his wife, and shut them up in 
prison ; to*slaughter such others of the 
royal family as stood in her way; and to 
form a Huguenot council of regency, of 
which she should be the head. The 
Huguenots assented to this scheme, but 
before it could be carried out it was 
crushed, and many Huguenots suffered 
death. Thereupon, Catharine deserted 
her new allies, and returned again to the 
Catholics, with a shameless faithlessness 
quite characteristic of the woman. 

The result of her return to her former 
allegiance was ere long made apparent. 
Her son, Francis, the king, whom she 
could not control, suddenly died. That 
his mother was guilty of his death, we 
have no doubt ; he died from the effects 
of a subtle poison, dropped into his ear 
under pretense of curing the ear-ache, 
to which he was subject. Charles the 
Ninth, her next son—also a boy in years 
—now became king, and Catharine de 
Medici became, to a certain extent, the 
sovereign of the realm, for over this son 
she had unbounded influence. 

The course which this most unnatural 
mother now adopted, to effect her pur- 
poses and extend her sway, was worthy 
of the wicked brain which prompted it. 
She set herself deliberately to work to 
ruin all her children at heart, to dull and 
stultify every moral principle which na- 
ture had planted in their breasts. She 
led them one continuous round of sensual 
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delights, and converted her palace in- 
to the semi-semblance of a brothel, and 
a scene of riotous debauchery. The re- 
sult was such as she intended it should 
be. The health of her children was un- 
dermined, their frames enfeebled and 
sown with the seeds of dreadful disease, 
rendering them listless, dawdling crea- 
tures, devoid of energy and life. Their 
morals, also, became as thoroughly un- 
dermined as their physical constitution ; 
vice had no hideous mien to them—crime 
was not abhorrent—bloodshed was view- 
ed almost with indifference, and religion 
was looked upon as a mere pretense and 
pander. 

The picture now presented in the 
royal household shows us the two promi- 
nent figures of our story thus: Charles 
the Ninth, the young king, a man of not 
remarkable cruelty of character, possess- 
ing such good traits as might enable him 
to be characterized as a “ good-hearted 
fellow at bottom,” but of feeble will— 
saturated with the weakness born of sen- 
sual indulgence. From him, standing 
alone, it is impossible for the candid his- 
torian to believe the monstrous crime 
about to be perpetrated could ever have 
issued to performance. But his Mephis- 
topheles stood at his elbow, in the shape 
of his own mother, Catharine de Medici. 
She was now over fifty years of age ; and 
all her bad passions were at their hight. 
While leading her sun through every con- 
ceivable avenue of pleasure that could 
enervate and demoralize him, she poured 
into his ear a continual stream of cor- 
rupting counsel, with a view to creating 
in his breast a.terror of the Huguenots 
that should lead him to seek their de- 
struction in a spirit of self-protection. 

The Duke of Guise, a Catholic, and 
the Admiral Coligni, a Huguenot, were 
the two leading spirits of the hour. Of 
both these men, Catharine was jealous 
and fearful. She therefore pretended 
friendship for them both, and laid her 
plans for having them both destroyed. 
She induced the Duke of Guise to at- 
tempt the assassination of Coligni, intend- 
ing to afterward cause the duke to be 
hung for the murder—thus ridding her- 
self of both at one blow. The assassina- 





tion was attempted ; Coligni was shot in 
the street, while passing the duke’s resi- 
dence, and badly wounded ; but he was 
not killed. He was borne to his own 
house, where he speedily received a visit 
from the young king, who expressed his 
sympathy with the sufferer and abhor- 
rence of the deed. But Coligni was 
doomed. The hour of the monster mas- 
sacre was at hand. 

But, to make our narrative complete, 
we must now go back a few days. 

It was on the morning of the 17th of 
August, 1572, that a brilliant assemblage 
was gathered at the church of Nétre 
Dame, in Paris. ‘ In front of the church 
was a wide platform, covered with rich 
carpets, in whose velvet depths the foot 
sunk luxuriously. High overhead loom- 
ed the massive towers of the celebrated 
cathedral, while festoons of gayly-colored 
silks, and gilded banners and pennants, 
floated and waved in the balmy summer 
air. The housetops were thronged with 
people, eager to witness the ceremony at 
hand, while in the street and in the church, 
at olden balconies and windows, “ fair 
women and brave men,” the pride and 
fashion of the French capital, were gath- 
ered together. The Huguenot and the 
Catholic met on a common footing that 
day, and many a heart rejoiced in that 
hour which seemed so full of promise 
for the cause of peace and toleration. 
For this was the wedding-day of Henry 
of Navarre, a Huguenot, with Marguer- 
ite, a Catholic, the daughter of Catharine 
de Medici, and the sister of King Charles. 

The marriage took place in the pre- 
sence of the assembled multitude, a Ca- 
tholic bishop officiating; and then the 
royal cortége returned, amid the strains 
of music and surrounded by the perfume 
of flowers, to the palace it had left. Noy 
commenced one long round of gayety 
in the French capital, in honor of this 
seemingly auspicious event. Huguenots 
and Catholics, so recently battling fiercely 
in the conflicts of civil war, now met in 
the grand saloons of the royal family, 
and mingled in thé festive dance. The 
evenings of day after day saw the city 
brilliantly illuminated, and a gorgeous 
pageantry of display was beheld on every 
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hand. Until the evening of the 22d the 
revel was prolonged. That evening, Co- 
ligni, as he left the scene of festivity to 
return to his lodgings, was fired upon and 
wounded, in the manner just described. 

What pen can picture the consterna- 
tion of the unsuspecting Protestants on 
learning that their beloved leader had 
received this treacherous blow! From 
all parts of the kingdom they were here 
gathered in great numbers, having been 
invited hither by the king—the king at 
whose elbow Mephistopheles held cease- 
less vigil, in the shape of Catharine de 
Medici. It is easy to believe that there 
were some mutterings of vengeance 
among the Huguenots; but for the most 
part, they felt simply consternation and 
bewilderment — doubting, hoping, fear- 
ing in the same hour. 

Now was the time for Catharine de 
Medici’s diabolical genius to display it- 
self. She brought to bear upon the weak 
and vacillating king, her son, the terrible 
engines of her wicked will. She made 
him believe that there was a design upon 
his life entertained by the Huguenots 
now in the city ; he ran in his terror to 
see the wounded Coligni and promise 
him protection; but his fiendish mother 
again beset him and gave him no peace. 
She pictured to him his own head swing- 
ing in the avenging hands of a fierce 
Huguenot, and chilled his coward soul 
to its depths. She taunted him with 
cowardice in fearing to shed the blood of 
his foes. Frantic at last, the young king 
(but twenty-two years old at that time) 
finally cried out the fatal words: “ Kill 
them all, then—kill them all—let not 
one Huguenot remain to reproach me!” 

It was enough. Catharine immedi- 
ately communicated with the Duke of 
Guise, and preparations for the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew’s day were speedily 
made. The city was already closely 
sentineled ; no Huguenot was permitted 
to leave on any pretext. The doomed 
people were helpless and unarmed, in 
this hour of their fancied greatest secur- 
ity. The Catholics were instructed to 
wear white crosses on their hats or 
breasts, so that they might not be con- 
founded with the Protestants in the dim 





light of the streets at night. Certain 
houses throughout the city were directed 
to be illuminated, to afford some extra 
light on the occasion and add to the vis- 
ible horror of the scene. 

It was nearly midnight of the 24th of 
August, 1572—S8t. Bartholomew’s day— 
when the Duke of Guise, on horseback, 
surrounded by a number of the Italian 
guard, with certain followers of his own, 
gathered in a street of the French capi- 
tal, arrayed in the brilliant costumes of 
the period, and armed to the teeth. As 
soon as all was ready, the cavalcade 
moved uway. Drawing up presently in 
front of the residence of Admiral Co- 
ligni, the duke sent a portion of his force 
into the house, under the leadership of a 
German named Behme. They came in- 
to the presence of the wounded admiral, 
who met them with calm dignity, and 
demanded the meaning of this intrusion. 
For an instant the murderers hesitated ; 
but for an instant only ; the brutal Ger- 
man, crying out, “ This is our errand !” 
plunged a long boar-spear into the stom- 
ach of the doomed man, and the others 
at the same moment struck him down 
with their swords. The Duke of Guise, 
sitting coolly on his horse in the street, 
cried out to his men to throw the body 
out of the window. They obeyed, and 
the bloody corpse came tumbling to the 
ground. The duke got off his horse, 
and wiping the gore from the face of the 
murdered man with his handkerchief, 
said, “ Yes; it is he;” and then, spurn- 
ing the lifeless form with his foot, re- 
mounted and rode away with his follow- 
ers, to commence the greater work of 
blood before them. 

Catharine de Medici and her cowardly 
son were waiting, at their palace of the 
Louvre, the signal which, as previously 
arranged, should announce to their list- 
ening ears the death of Coligni, and the 
commencement of the terrible work of 
death—the tolling of the great bell of 
St. Germain l’ Auxerrois. 

Out on the still night air came the 
booming of the bell high in its stone 
tower; and at the signal there poured 
forth into the streets the horde of fanatic 
murderers who executed the will of the 
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demon woman. The houses of the 
Huguenots were broken into, and their 
screaming inmates dragged forth into the 
streets and ruthlessly butchered. Others 
were hewn down in their night-garments 
as they ran out of their chambers, and their 
bodies were flung from the windows to 
the pavement below. Women and chil- 
dren were chopped to pieces in their 
beds, and the white sheets crimsoned 
with gore. The flaring torches in the 
streets lighted up a scene of pandemo- 
nium, miies on miles in extent. The 
pavements all over the city were slip- 
pery with blood. Corpses lay in heaps 
all about, with gashed necks dripping 
sanguinary tears— both sexes and all 
ages piled in indiscriminate slaughter. 
The voice of weeping and wailing—of 
shrieks of anguish and groans of despair 
—of wrangling, tiger-like struggles, and 
shouts of “ Vive Dieu et le Roi /”—all in 
one horrid Babel rose up to the shudder- 
ing skies, where the stars looked down 
in mocking serenity. Flying frantically 
hither and thither, the defenseless Hugue- 
nots sought in vain for shelter. They 
were dragged from hiding-places with 
yells of exultation, and pierced with 
gleaming daggers. 

All the vilest elements of Parisian life 
—the dregs of scoundrelism and crime— 
rose to the surface of that raging sea, 
and reveled in murder, robbery and ra- 
pine. Not only were the stanch adher- 
ents of Protestantism destroyed, but oth- 
ers—themselves Catholics, but not active 
participants in the massacre. The cow- 
ard who had quarreled with another, 
seized this hour of bloody indulgence in 
which to murder his antagonist with im- 
punity. The thirst for blood at last per- 
vaded all classes—women murdered wo- 
men, their rivals in beauty—children 
murdered children—members of families 
fell upon each other, and sought, in the 
license of the: moment, to encompass 
private ends and execute private ven- 
geance. The father fell before the knife 
of his son—the sister was cut down by 
her own brother. Horror never supped 
her dreadful fill more completely than 
during this raging of the demon long 
pent up in the bosom of Catharine de 





Medici—now let loose in all its indescrib- 
able fury. 

The massacre lasted throughout several 
days. It was not confined to Paris, but 
extended into all the principal cities of 
the kingdom: Meaux, Orleans, Lyons, 
Troyes, Bourges, Rouen, Toulouse, Bor- 
deaux—wherever Catharine’s will could 
reach, and the executioners be found. In 
some quarters, the Huguenots were in 
a majority; in some, the local authori- 
ties spurned the royal mandate, and 
would not imbrue their hands in innocent 
blood. In one case the Catholic bishop 
(of Lisieux) openly gave his protection 
to the Huguenots throughout his diocese; 
and no fact is better established in his- 
tory than that great numbers of Catholics 
abhorred the hideous deed, and not only 
that, but struggled earnestly to save all 
they could from massacre. Certain it is 
that the Catholics of to-day thrill with 
an indignation as sincere as that which 
stirs in Protestant breasts, in contemplat- 
ing this massacre. Catholic historians 
also claim that no priest of their church 
united in these bloody orgies. Whether 
this be true or not, every candid student 
of history must freely admit that political 
motives were at the base of the crime, 
and religion was used but as a pretext by 
the infamous chief-instigator of the mas- 
sacre, Catharine de Medici. She cared 
no more for the Catholic religion than for 
any other. With her, all religion was a 
fiction. 

The inevitable result of all assassina- 
tions followed this one: failure to ac- 
complish the( result anticipated. The 
Huguenots multiplied rapidly in num- 
bers and in power. The French court 
reaped only a harvest of infamy. Other 
nations expressed their sympathies with 
the Huguenots, and their abhorrence of 
the French Catholics. The French em- 
bassador received open and marked in- 
sult from the queen of England, who 
turned her back upon him when he was 
ushered into her presence. Persecution 
of the Huguenots grew less severe from 
that hour forward; and in 1593 the edict 
of Nantes was put forth, securing to the 
Huguenots their liberties thenceforward 
by solemn pledges. 
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It is impossible to give a correct state- 
ment of the number of Huguenots who 
fell in this massacre throughout France. 
It has been estimated at as high a figure 
as one hundred thousand souls. The 
rhore common estimate is in the neigh- 
borhood of thirty thousand. The lowest 
estimate we have seen is that of the Ca- 
tholic historian, Lingard, who places the 
number at fifteen hundred. 

Catharine de Medici lived seventeen 
years after the St. Bartholomew massacre, 
and retained her diabolical spirit to the 
very last moment of her life. But her 
son, King Charles, became the prey to re- 
morse the most terrible, and openly show- 
ed his brutal mother the depth of detest- 
ation and abhorrence in which he held 
her. Her influence over him was gone, 
and as a result, he was destined to be 
the next victim of her terrible genius. 
She was an adept in the use of poisons, 
and alchemy had been her favorite study 
throughout her life. It has been seen 
how she destroyed her son Francis, by 
causing poison to be dropped into his 
ear. The manner in which she caused 
the death of Charles was even more sub- 
tle and more dreadful. 

Charles was passionately fond of the 
then popular amusement of hawking. 
Catharine, therefore, procured a work on 
hawking, which she knew her son would 
read if it were placed in his way. The 
leaves of this book she caused to be 
lightly stuck together by a thin gluten, 
and this gluten was impregnated with 
poisonous matter. Her scheme worked 
as she intended ; Charles found the book 
and proceeded to read it. In order to 
separate the leaves, he would moisten his 
fingers on his tongue, and thus the poi- 
son in the gluten entered his system and 
did its work—slowly but surely. He 
died within two years of the great mas- 
sacre, sweating blood from every pore, 
and crying out in bitter, utter remorse. 
It is the remembrance of his dreadful 
death, and his agony of repentance for 
the crime into which his mother had 
driven him, that bids us speak as gently 
as we may of this weak and miserable 
man, The piteous plaintiveness of his 
cries to his nurse can not be rendered in- 





to any English words that wiii do them 
justice. “Ah, nourrics/”* he would 
cry, “my dear, my good nurse! What 
blood, what murders! Oh! what bad 
counsels have I followed! Oh, Lord 
God, pardon me and grant me mercy !” 

It is but meet justice to this young 
man’s memory, to allude to the stories 
current among certain historians, to the 
effect that Charles, with his own gun, 
united in the great massacre, and fired 
from the windows of the Louvre upon 
certain Huguenots who endeavored to 
escape by swimming the Seine. We can 
find no reliable authority whatever for 
any such belief; and the vraisemblance 
of the occasion calls for no such belief. 
It is on better authority, however, that 
the following story is received: When 
the Duke of Guise was about departing 
with his followers for the house of Co- 
ligni, he received a note from the frantic 
king, countermanding his order for the 
massacre—which the duke, remarking, 
“Tt is too late,” placed in his pocket, and 
so galloped away. 

Catharine now trusted that,Charles being 
dead, her hour of supremacy had come, 
for her younger son, Francis, possessed a 
spirit kindred to his mother’s, and with 
him as king she could rule at will. But 
there was another son—Henry the Third 
—whose claim to the throne was first, 
because he was the elder. True, he was 
absent in Poland, of which country he 
had been made king through his mother’s 
efforts; but Poland was not France, and 
as soon as Henry heard that Charles was 
dead, he ran away from his Polish sub- 
jects and returned to Paris, where he 
claimed and mounted his throne. So 
Catharine was disappointed again, for she 
could not sway Henry to her will so 
easily. She succeeded, however, in again 
plunging the country into war. But the 
consequence of this was not as she de- 
sired. The only marked: result of the 
war seemed to be the covering her old 
rival, the Duke of Guise, with glury and 
power. Upon this man, the brutal as- 
sassin-leader of the St. Bartholomew 
massacre, the next blow of Catharine’s 
assassinating hand was now to fall. 





* “Nurse.” 
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The Catholic populace almost idolized 
this formidable man. They would have 
been willing that he should have mount- 
ed the throne of France by force, expel- 
ling Henry and his mother, or killing 
them. Indeed, some authorities say that 
a plot of this kind wason foot. Be this 
true or not, it is certain that Catharine, 
playing upon Henry’s fears, made him 
believe it true ; and the arrangements for 
the assassination of the Duke of Guise 
were accordingly made. He was invited 
to meet the king in his cabinet, at an 
early hour in the day. The duke came 
at the appointed hour, tall and majestic 
in mien, and parted the curtain leading 
from an anteroom into that where the 
king sat. At that moment, as previously 
arranged, one of the king’s body-guard 
ran the duke through the body; and at 
the same moment others of the guard 
fell upon him. Hesunk down dead, and 
Henry, coming out to look at the body, 
spurned it with his foot. 

Catharine de Medici at that time lay 
sick in her bed. Henry himself carried 
to her the intelligence that the Duke 
of Guise was dead, and they need no 
longer fear his attempts to usurp the 
throne. 

“Tt is well,” said Catharine, without 
evidencing even the lightest touch of 
emotion, either of pleasure or of sorrow ; 
“now look to your throne, or you may 
find it less safe under youthan you think. 
Be vigilant and resolute, or you lose 
all.” 

With these words this stony-hearted 
old woman dismissed her son. Twelve 
days later she died, without remorse or 
any sign of repentance for the crimes of 
her long, dark life. 

From first to last, this miserable crea- 
ture, to whom human life was a bagatelle, 
and with whom the thirst for power out- 
balanced every other interest of existence, 
was doomed to disappointment and de- 
feat. Like all assassins, she imbrued her 
hands in blood in vain. Even the son 
whom she left upon the throne was as- 
sassinated in his turn soon after his mo- 
ther’s death. And it is a sufficient com- 
ment on the part religion played in the 
political contentions of those days to 








state that the dagger which let out the 
life-blood of this Catholic king, was 
wielded by the hand of a Catholic priest, 
avenger of the murdered Duke of 
Guise ! 


x 





WAITING. 


HE had gazed from the wirdow long, 
Down the dim and crowded street; 
She had listened with ear down bent 
To the tread of the passing feet. 


She had watched the last flush die out 
From the cold, gray winter sky, 
And the first pale star looked sadly 
down; 
She had greeted it with a sigh. 


Like a flash, in the street below, 
The lamplighter sped along ; 
And, solemnly faint and low, 
Came the notes of an old street 
song. 


They were singing a well-known lay, 
She often had sung to him, 

Long ago in the country home; 
And her eyes with tears grew dim. 


But she turned from the window away, 
And gianced round the home-like 
room: 
“ Tears, tears, must not greet him, of fool- 
ish heart ; , 
I know that he soon will come !” 


And so, womanlike, with a half-breathed 
sigh, 
She shuts out the dreary night, 
Draws close the curtains and ’tends the 
fire, 
Till the little room glows with light. 


She is kneeling before the hearth, 
Little wife with an anxious face; 
For the wearying thought comes back 
again; 
He is late; time wears apace. 


And the firelight gleams on the soft 
brown hair, 
And kisses the rounded cheek ; 
Deep thoughts are thronging the woman’s 
heart, 
What a woman’s lips fear to speak, 
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“I love him! I love him!” she whispers 
low ; 
“ He is all the world to me; 
But ah, husband mine, thou must never 
know 
How this frail heart worships thee ! 


“Yet I often think when I’m waiting 
here— 
Watching and waiting alone— 
What if the world steal away his heart, 
Which is now my own, my own? 


“For, what am I but a simple girl, 
With only my love to give? 
And yet, he tells me, I am more dear 
Than aught that this world can 
give! 


“But when, as to-night, he is late—so 
late, 
My heart sinketh faint and low ; 
But all these fancies, my best beloved, 
Thou must never—ah! never know!” 


Little she dreams of the loving eyes 
That are watching her from the door; 
And how deep, deep, in her husband’s 
heart 
The love groweth more and more. 


Till, as he watches her kneeling there, 
She seems, to his fancy quaint, 

Like the guardian angel of his home, 
A woman or yet a saint. 


Saint and angel, she is to him 
Fond, loving woman beside ; 
More fair and dear as the trial-tried 
wife 
Than ‘the day she was his bride. 


“What, Nelly—musing?”’ A hand is 
laid 
On the fair and down-bent brow ; 
And stands beside her the watched-for 
one— 
Ah! where are her sad thoughts 
now? 


All vanished—fled, at the well-known 
voice, 
At the clasp of the fond embrace ; 
And the firelight falls on no fairer 
sight 
Than the young wife’s happy face. 








DORA DEAN’S TRIAL. 
PART I—LEIGHTONVILLE LIGHT. 


T was a pretty little village, nestling 
down among the hills of the Empire 
State. “Such a village as you can not — 
find in any land butour own. On three 
sides, high hills, spires of the Adiron- 
dacks, lifted their heads, covered with 
verdant grass in summer weather, but 
looking dreary enough when winter had 
given them another covering. On the 
other side lay the great lake—-they would 
call it a sea in England—Ontario. For 
Leightonville was something of a port, 
and strove with all its might to rival the 
great city, further down along the shore. 
These battles with the giant would look 
strange to our friends across the water, 
but in America we are used to seeing 
great cities spring up as if by magic. A 
village now, and in ten years isa swarm- 
ing mart, aping the manners of the 
great seaports, founded years ago. The 
wise heads of Leightonville would point 
to Chicago, St. Louis, and the like, as 
examples of mushroom growth, and ask 
why they might not do the same? 

This Yankee trait has been the mak- 
ing of our nation. What has been done 
once, may be done again, and we are as 
likely to do it as another. So thought 
Leightonville, and labored to that end, 
with steady faith that it would some day 
reach the goal. 

You enter the town by a narrow pass 
in the hills, over a railroad, which, if the 
anathemas of poor, oppressed mankind 
could blast, would long ago have sunk 
into the earth, and never have left a sign. 
A slow, staid, never-to-be-hurried road— 
one which gave pleasure to those who 
desired the worth of their money in rid- 
ing, and sadly angered those unfortunate 
wights whose business called them on. 
Many were the expressed intentions to 
get out and walk, offers to run against 
the train for a dollar, and much the 
“ chaff” poured upon that enduring man, 
the conductor, as he passed through the 
train, which he bore with a sturdy equa- 
nimity hardly to be surpassed. It had 
been asserted, but was hardly believed 
by the unfortunates who were compelled 
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to travel on the road, that, once upon a 
time, a train came up to the dilapidated 
station on time. The story is, however, 
vouched for by some of the most respect- 
able inhabitants of the place, but with 
the sad addenda, that both the engineer 
and his assistant were non compos mentis, 
having imbibed freely from some smug- 
gled brandy before starting. However 
this may be, it is known that the two 
men were discharged upon the spot, not 
on account of their wandering from the 
path of sobriety, but for breaking over 
“ establisned rules,” in bringing in a train 
on time. 

The people of Leightonville were, for 
the most part, seafaring men, who took 
their sustenance from the bosom of the 
great lake. They had many small craft, 
in which they made a thriving trade with 
the Canadas. As their trade grew, they 
built « lighthouse, at the expense of the 
town, for the safsty of their craft in 
dark nights. ’ 

It was an odd structure, unlike the 
finished lighthouses of to-day. A stranger 
would have taken it for a church or 
school-house, from its style. It stood 
upon the western point, at the entrance 
of the little bay. The lower part was 
nothing more than an ordinary wooden 
house, strongly built, to be sure, but still 
nothing but an ordinary dwelling-house, 
in which lived the old light-keeper, 
Richard Dean. Above this, a tower ran 
upward, twenty feet high. He had a 
history, that short, weather-beaten, hale 
old man, who kept the Leightonville 
light.e He had served his country well 
as a midshipman, in the lake service, 
during the struggle of 1812-14, and now, 
at sixty-five, he served mankind still. A 
more faithful man never served his fel- 
low-men. 

He was not alone in the old house, 
though his wife long ago had gone down 
into the dark valley. A daughter was 
left him, who, at twenty, was held up for 
a model by old and young in the town. 
“She had been a faithful daughter all 
these years,” her old father would say, 
with trembling lips, “ God bless her.” 
And every one who knew her was ready 
to join in the blessing. 


Richard Dean had gone up to the 
tower on the housetop, and stood looking 
out over the lake. It was a November 
afternoon, and the sky was clear and 
blue, almost down to the horizon. Not 
quite, though; for, close to the place 
where sky and waiter seem to meet, a 
gray, lead-like line showed itself, and 
the ragged edge of a cloud was lifting 
slowly into view. Such things are no- 
thing to an inexperienced eye, or to those 
accustomed to sneer at fresh-water sail- 
ors, but, to Richard Dean, who knew all 
the mysteries of the inconstant element, 
that gray line and ragged cloud had each 
a tongue to tell him of coming peril for 
those upon the waters. 

“ Ay, ay,” he muttered. “ Just so it 
looked in ’47, when the Dreadnaught 
went ashore on Point Peninsula. I 
know it—I know it. God has written 
his own signs in the sky, for the aid of 
the poor sailor, and I should be but a 
poor scholar if I could not read a page 
like that. Iam getting old, but I warn 
all men to beware of this night! See 
how the clouds lift yonder, and the rag- 
ged edge sways like a curtain in an open 
window. Eh, what’s that ?” 

A light step, and cheerful voice, sing- 
ing the words of a good old song : 


“T’ll do my ain best a gude wife to be, 
For auld Robin Gray is a kind mon to me,” 


roused him from his soliloquy. He turn- 
ed to meet his daughter, Dora Dean. 
A beautiful face, framed in a mass of 
nut-brown hair, looked smilingly at him 
from the stairs leading into the lantern. 
It was beautiful to him—it was beautiful 
to others; for it was not given her to 
mask her soul, which was pure as her 
face. 

God had lent you such a face as he 
gives to his angels, Dora Dean. 

“ Tt is I, father,” she said. ‘“ Why do 
you tarry so long up here all alone ?” 

“ Come here,” he replied. “ You ought 
to know the lake. Can you see any 
thing wrong there ?” 

Her quick blue eyes swept the horizon 
for a short space, resting longest upon 
the ragged cloud and the deep-gray line, 





as if she understood its meaning. 
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“There will be a storm,” she said, 
slowly. ‘“ When will it come?” : 

“Before morning the spray will be 
flying high above the lantern where we 
stand. What will you do?” 

“T shall stay here.” 

“You ought not, my dear. I have 
thought, sometimes, that the old house 
could not stand a hard storm again, 
though it has borne up against many a 
one before now. In some of our great 
blows it must go. There is no doubt of 
that, for the timbers were cracked by 
that storm in ’52. You had better take 
the boat and go over to the mainland, 
and stay with some of your friends un- 
til the blow is over, and then come out 
to me.” 

“ And you?” 

“T am an old man. It matters but 
little how soon I go. If it is God’s good 
will that I go to-night, I could not be 
better prepared, if I had lived a hundred 
years. Never fear that when the time 
comes for Richard Dean to go, he will 
not be ready.” 

“ Father,” said Dora, turning her bright 
face up to his, “ you can not send me 
away from you. There is no danger I 
would not brave for your sake. I have 
been with you in many a storm, and I 
should feel safer here than if you sent 
me ashore.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because, if it began to blow I should 
take the boat and come to you, and I 
might get swamped.” 

“ But there is danger, Dora.” 

“What is danger, dear father? Is 
there a man who walks the earth who 
is not in danger? Is there a creature in 
Leightonville so walled in, so secure, that. 
it may not die to-night? Is there any 
comparison between the danger you sup- 
pose probable if I stay here, and that of 
the hundreds of brave fellows upon the 
lake to-day ? Don’t talk any more of 
that, dear father ; and don’t try to send 
me ashore or I shall rebel.” 

The old man smiled, for he could not 
long combat the opinions of the girl who 
had ruled his home from the time she 
could speak until now. She passed her 
white arm over his sturdy shoulders, laid 








her soft cheek against his, and stood 
gazing over the blue water. From timo 
to time a schooner swung round from 
her moorings, and went sweeping out of 
the little harbor into the lake, where she 
would shake out her sails, and spread 
them for a distant flight. The songs of 
the sailors, as they trampled up and 
down and tugged at the braces, came 
floating up to the pair in the lantern of 
the lighthouse : 


What care we for the rushing breeze? 
It only fills the sail: 

What care we for the lightning’s flash ? 
What, for the sounding gale? 


“ They are happy, now,” said Dora, a 
sad look spreading over her lovely face. 
“Do they not know that the timbers of 
their craft may be strewed along shore 
before the morning? Is that the ‘ Fly- 
ing Cloud, dropping down from Miller’s 
wharf ?” 

The old man looked up the bay, to 
behold one of the largest vessels in the 
harbor casting loose, while the sailors 
strained at the windlass with a “ yo- 
heave-ho !” without which it seems im- 
possible for a sailor to work at the lever. 

“What can possess Tom to go out 
to-day ?” said the old man, anxiously. 
He certainly ought to know better.” 

“He isn’t going out yet, father,” re 
plied Dora. 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“T saw Archie Dale last night, and he 
told me. They drop down to Conway’s 
wharf and take in the rest of their lad- 
ing. But they go out after six. I wish 
they would not.” 

“Tom Dale ought to know the lake. 
Perhaps he will change his mind when 
he looks at the sky.” 

“Tf he has made up his mind, nothing 
can turn him.” 

“No, not even an earthquake. I’m 
going down to see him, though, and tell 
him what I think Does Archie go 
out ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Dora, softly, with down- 
cast eyes and a littke flush stealing into 
her cheek, like the bloom upon a peach- 
blossom. “At least, he said so last 
night; bfit you don’t know when to- 
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believe Archie Dale. He tells such azuful 
ones sometimes.” 

“Tl go down and see. If my words 
have any effect, old Tom Dale won’t go 
out to-night. But I know the obstinate 
dog won’t mind me. Have supper when 
I come back.” 


PART II—OUT OF THE DEEP. 


RicHaRD DEAN was right. ~Old Tom 
Dale was too obstinate for him, and was 
fully determined to go out that night, 
and all the persuasions of his friend had 
no effect. While the two old sailors 
talked and almost quarreled over their 
opinions, Archie took a boat and went 
over to the light. He found Dora sing- 
ing over her work, utterly ignoring his 
presence until he spoke, as maidens are 
apt to do who know how to manage that 
too-inconstant creature,man. Even then, 
she greeted him in a half-serious manner, 
as if he were a sort of necessary evil. 

“ Oh, you have come, have you, Archie 
Dale? I wonder you honor your friends 
by a visit at all.” 

“ Now, Dora—” 

“Don’t, Archie? I know what you 
are going to say. You had no time. 
You had time to see Nettie Hill.” 

Archie, handsome young fellow that 
he was, was fain to plead guilty to the 
charge of having time to see Nettie, but 
pleaded in extenuation that he had gone 
upon business. 

Here Dora’s nose took the elevation 
ascribed to that of Miss Flora McFlimsy 
—forty-five degrees. 

“ Business, indeed! As if I would 
take such an excuse! Archie, do you 
remember the merchant of Venice? You 
give reasons for every thing, but like 
those of Gratiano, ‘ they are like to grains 
of wheat hidden in two bushels of chaff. 
You shall seek all day ere you find them ; 
and, when you have them, they are, not 
worth the search.’” 

“You are too Ward upon me, Dora. 
Don’t you know I am going out to- 
day ?” 

“If one may believe you, yes.” 

“ You don’t care, then ?” 

“For what ?” 

“For me.” 








“You are wrong, Archie. I could 
not possibly get along without you.” 

Archie’s face brightened, and he made 
a step toward her, but she put him back, 
laughingly, telling him to wait for her 
reasons. 

“ What are they ?” 

“You are such a capital study, Archie, 
You change like a thermometer. I can 
always tell when you get a new sweet- 
heart, by the color of the hair upon your 
left-hand waistcoat buttons. Ha! ha!” 

“ Confound it!” cried Archie, “ what’s 
the use of talking that way? Here I 
am going out to-night, and who knows 
whether I ever will come back alive? 
Now, when I come to see you, all I get 
is chaff about Nettie Hill.” 

“You won’t go out to-night, Archie ?” 

“ Must do it.” 

“ But, there is going to be a storm.” 

“T know it. But the ‘old man’ is 
firm as the rocks at Mile Point. He will 
go. Your father is down yonder on the 
dock, almost ready to fight him, because 
he won’t hear reason, and that only 
makes him worse.” 

“But you won't go, Archie ?” 

“Won't I? You just wait and see, 
I don’t care much how hard it blows.” 

“ You know what you are trying to do 
now, Archie Dale. You can’t think of 
going out to-night, and you do want me 
to say something foolish in regard to 
you. ButI won't. So there, now!” 

Archie was in earnestnow. He came 
closer and laid his hand upon her arm. 
She saw the change in his face, and hers 
changed as well, for she knew what was 
coming. Trust a woman forthat. There 
is not one upon earth who needs that a 
man should say, “I love you,” with his 
mouth, whose eyes have spoken out his 
heart’s secret for many days. Yes, Dora 
knew that Archie loved her, and she 
loved him quite as well, though she 
never had confessed it. But, he had 
taken a bad time. She was a little angry 
at him for his shortcomings in visiting 
Nettie Hill, the daughter of a retired cap- 
tain. Not but that Nettie and Dora were 
good friends; but, confess it, girls—you 

don’t like to have your lovers spend long 
evenings in the parlors of your dearest 
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associates, especially when alone. There 
is no harm, perhaps ; but then, you know, 
you don’t like it,and that is enough. 
That is our philosophy, and it ought to 
be yours, ye sons of men! 

Archie took Dora’s hand and looked in- 
to her blue eyes. If he could have read 
them rightly, he would have seen, under 
the pique so plainly shown, that she 
truly loved him. Then he would not 
have gone out in the blaze of that No- 
vember afternoon and wandered down the 
long point away from the town, because 
he could not bear to meet the jests of 
his comrades yet. He had a true, bold, 
loving heart, and all its treasures were 
given to Dora. She had not quite re- 
fused him; but, when he attempted to 
speak, she kept up such a storm of badin- 
age that he was obliged to go away with 
his love unspoken. While she, incon- 
sistent creature, ran away to her own 
room to take the refreshment known 
among females as a Real, Good, Hearty 
Cry (for the apathetic reader in capitals). 
In this interesting business she was en- 
gaged when her father returned. He 
looked at her red eyes, and wisely refrain- 
ed from saying any thing, for he had 
seen Archie enter the house and go away 
again. But he was far from guessing 
the truth, for he supposed she had been 
weeping because her lover was going in- 
to danger. While he, down upon his 
face upon the shore of the lake, a mile 
out of town, was fighting the battle with 
his strong young heart. He had known 
her so long—had known her so well— 
and now! He almost prayed that he, at 
least, might die in the coming storm. 

“Will the ‘Flying Cloud’ go out ?” 
she found courage to ask. 

“Yes. Of all the obstinate mules I 
ever met, old shipmate Tom Dale is the 
most so. If we had been forty years 
younger, I think I should have thrash- 
ed him. What did Archie say about 
it?” 

“Not much,” said Dora, turning her 
head away. 

“ He will stand by his father, through 
thick and thin. There is not a braver 
man in the town than Archie. Where 
can I find a hammer and nails ?” 

Vou. I.—29. 





She told him. 

“T want you to help me. There is 
something loose in the railing on the out- 
side of the light, and I must fasten it or 
we shall have # giving way next. I want 
all ship-shape for a storm. It kept me 
restless, the last time, rattling against the 
glass.” 

They went up together and passed 
through a little door which led out upon 
the wooden platform surrounding the 
tower. Here Dora liked to sit in plea- 
sant weather, looking dreamily out to 
sea. Archie had been with her there, 
very often, and her thoughts naturally 
reverted to him, and she turned her eyes 
toward the schooner, lying at the wharf 
above. The cranes were busily at work, 
and the last cask of her cargo was being 
hoisted aboard. 

“ They will be off in twenty minutes,” 
said Dean. “ Let us see them go.” 

Dora would have escaped, but she 
dared not go with her father’s eyes upon 
her, and when they had fastened the 
broken rail, they sat down upon stools, 
which stood upon the platform, and 
waited. 

It was not longer than Dean had said, 
when the schooner was ready to sail. 
She dropped down-stream slowly, under 
a flying jib and gaff-topsail, and Dean 
hailed old Tom, who stood at the heel 
of the bowsprit. 

“ Ahoy, there! Old Tom!” 

“Ay, ay! Dick.” 

“Go ahead, for an obstinate old don- 
key !” 

“ Thankee !” was the only reply vouch- 
safed by old Tom Dale. 

“You will come back before morn- 
ing.” 

“ Not I.” 

As the schooner swept through the 
channel, Dora caught sight of Archie. 
He had taken the wheel, for there was a 
dangerous place in the channel jurt here, 
and he knew the bottom well. She 
hoped he would look up, but he did not ; 
he kept his eyes steadily fixed upon the 
old man who stood at the bow. 

“ He didn’t look at me,” she murmur- 
ed. ‘ Why did he not?” 

She looked again at the sky. The 
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ragged cloud was rising higher still, and 
the gray line had widened percept- 
ibly. 

“Come in, my daughter,” said the 
father. ‘“ Don’t you see that the wind is 
rising ?” 

“ TI will come soon,” she replied. She 
stood there until the sails of the “ Flying 
Cloud” had lessened to a speck against 
the gray line, and then went in and 
closed the door. Dean trimmed the 
burners of his lamp while she made his 
hard bed. When it was dark, he lit the 
lamp and told her to bring a book she 
had been reading. It was one which 
interested him, because it was a sea tale. 
He lay down upon the couch, and listen- 
ed dreamily while she read of the strange 
haps of Amyas and “ Salvation Yeo,” in 
their search for the “little maid.” 

“Tt is a strange tale,” said Dean, “ but 
one that goes to the heart of a sailor. 
These were the men to defend thrones. 
They never knew fear.” 

“ Are you never afraid ?” 

“My dear, fear is more powerful than 
love. You remember the wise saying 
of that king who read upon the tomb- 
stone of a fallen warrior: ‘ Here lies a 
man who never knew fear,’ and said: 
‘ Yet he never snuffed a candle with his 
fingers.’ It is not of involuntary fear 
like this, sudden trepidation, arising from 
an unexpected cause, of which I speak. 
But these men possessed a deliberate, 
manly courage, which made them brave 
all dangers.” 

“Ts it courage which sends Captain 
Dale out on such @ night as this ?” 

“ Partly that ; and partly his bull-head- | 
‘ed obstinacy. There is more manhood 
in the act of Archie going with him. 
‘Hark. It is coming thicker.” 

She listened and heard the dull sough 
.of the wind, rising in greater violence. 

“Pray for the wanderers upon the 
water to-night, and then lie down and 

-sleep. I will wake you if any danger 





comes.” 
They knelt by the side of the rude | 
‘bed, and prayed for those who go down 
into the sea in ships. Her heart was | 
‘erying out against her. Whatif he were 
to die, before she had given a sign to tell | 





him that she loved him. She lay down 
upon the hard couch, and, listening to 
the rising wind, fell asleep. Her father 
woke her after many hours. It was al- 
most morning, but the light was blazing 
fiercely, rendering the gloom and the 
clashing of the riven waters all the more 
vivid and terrible. 

“T have heard guns,” said he. “A 
schooner has tried to come in, and has 
gone ashore below.” 

“The crew!” cried the girl, clasping 
her hands. 

The solemn reply of the old man 
was: 

“God have mercy on their souls, 
They are gone before this. There is the 
gun again.” 

Dora had been straining her eyes out- 
ward, and saw the flash of the gun. 

“Can they get in?” she asked, in a 
hushed voice. 

“T fear not. There is some hope for 
them, however. If they float further 
down, they are doomed. Five minutes 
will decide their fate.” 

Terrible minutes. Three of them 
passed, and the ship was in the scope of 
the night-glass, which Dean held in his 
hand. He turned the lens upon the 
coming vessel, and his face became 
ghastly under the glare of the lamps. 
The schooner was that of his old friend, 
Tom Dale! 

Dora’s eyes were upon her father’s 
face, and she caught the glass as he 
dropped it. All the petty slights she 
had put upon Archie came upon her in 
that dreadful moment. Then she would 
have given worlds to have been sure 
that he knew herlove. Butnow! Ah, 
the pang was keen at that thought. 

She did not faint. All the force of 
her will was brought to bear at once, 
that she might at least see him die. The 
ship was now in the circle of light cast 
by the lamp, when the topmast broke 
at the cap. 

“Great heaven,” cried Dean, “she is 
gone.” 

The weight of the topmast was drag- 
ging her down, when a light form, which 
she well knew, sprung into the rigging 
of the foremasi, followed by a single 
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sailor. While the latter cut away the 
ropes which held, Archie knelt upon the 
cap and cut away at the splinters which 
still bound the broken topmast. It part- 
ed; and as the schooner felt herself re- 
lieved of the weight, she righted so sud- 
denly that the young man was hurled 
from his perch, and fell into the hell of 
boiling water underneath. The “ Flying 
Cloud,” enveloped in a cloud of blinding 
spray, flew through the narrow opening 
into the harbor. 

Dora saw her lover fall, and sprung 
down the ‘narrow stairway before her 
father could stretch out a hand to stop 
her. She flung open the door, holding 
on to a post as a wave swept over her. 
She saw her lover, struggling feebly, hur- 
ried in by the next wave. Ina moment 
he was cast at her feet. Loosening one 
hand, as the receding wave would have 
borne him away, she grasped him by the 
coat. The wave went back, and she 
dragged the now senseless body past the 
corner of the house, which broke the 
force of the next wave. 

Dean came out, white even to the lips, 
and helped her to carry him in. She 
had saved him, then, and, if she had fol- 
lowed the orthodox fashion, ought to 
have fainted at once. But she didn’t. 
On the contrary, she gave her father 
great aid in bringing him back to life, 
wiping off the blood which flowed from 
a gash in his forehead, which he 
had received from a spike upon the 
pier. ’ 
The touch of her soft hand revived 
him, and he opened his eyes with a gasp. 
He saw the kind faces of the two bend- 
ing over him. 

“Saved,” he said. “ Why didn’t you 
let me go?” 

“No, no, my lad. Not yet. You are 
safe for a many years, I hope. Take 
care of him, Dora. I must lock the 
door and see to my light.” 

For some moments there was no 
sound but the soft splash of the water 
with which she bathed his forehead. At 
last she spoke : 

“Do you know how brave you are, 
Archie ?” 

“ I Fr’ 








“ You saved the schooner.” 

“ Thank God !” he said, fervently. 

Another pause. 

“T was mad this morning when you 
were here,” she said. 

He turned to her with a new light in 
his eyes. She met his gaze steadily. 

“Do you love me?” 

“Yes, Archie. I never knew how 
much till I thought I had lost you.” 

“Do you trust me, then, dear Do- 
ra id 

Her answer was to put her hands in 
his and lay her cheek against his own. 
Nettie Hill would never become Mrs. 
Archibald Dale. 





TO MADGE. 
HINE eyes are windows—windows 

of the soul— 

With curtains of white satin o'er them 
hung, 

Bordered with black silk fringe, long, 
glossy, rich, 

Upholstered, as it were, without re- 
gard 


To the expense. I see a shining light 

Kindling within them, touched off, it 
may be, 

By a perfumed ‘ parlor match,’ and now 
I scan 

The elegant apartment it reveals : 

A warm, delicious room, well carpet- 


ed ; 

With velvet divans, where thy graceful 
thoughts 

May lounge at ease—‘ pictures of me- 
mory’ 

Hang on the walls in golden fancies 
framed. 

And now I see, just in the cosiest 
nook, 

Beside the polished grate, where love lies 
heaped, 

Like glowing anthracite, in lumps pro- 
fuse, 

And where hope’s gas-light shines, I see 
—a guest ! 

Ah-ha! Now you detect my stealthy 
glance, 


And let the curtains down, you cruel 
Madge. 
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CHARGE OF THE FIRST CAVALRY 
DIVISION, 


AT WINCHESTER. 


HE services rendered by our cavalry 
in the war for the suppression of the 
rebellion have been generally acknow- 
ledged; yet many thrilling incidents 
have been suffered to go unrecorded, be- 
cause unwitnessed by reporters for the 
public journals, and are treasured up only 
in the memory of those who participated 
actively, and who, seldom quitting the 
saddle even for a day, had little leisure to 
perform the duties of chronicler of 
events. 

“ Cavalry,” said General Morgan, of 
revolutionary notoriety, “ are the eyes of 
the infantry.” But, in the late war, a 
cavalry corps constituted something more 
than a corps of observation. Frequently 
the only purpose served by the horses 
was that of rapid transportation from 
one point to another. The surface of 
the country did not often permit a 
mounted engagement, and the command 
most familiar to a cavalryman’s ears, on 
going into action, was, “ Prepare to fight 
on foot.” In this manner, although car- 
rying weapons of shorter range, and fre- 
quently without support, our cavalry 
often were pitted against infantry, and 
not unfrequently were employed to carry 
intrenched positions. Always in ad- 
vance, or on the flanks of the infantry, 
often absent for a week from a base, with 
no supplies save those gathered from the 
enemy’s country, the life of a cavalrymen 
was a succession of perilous and exciting 
adventures. 

The operations of Sheridan’s cavalry, 
during the last year of the war, were 
confined almost entirely to one State. 
During that period, every section of Vir- 
ginia was visited with fire and sword ; 
her fairest fields were drenched with the 
blood of heroes—horse and horseman 
had slaked their thirst in every consider- 
able stream,in the State. 

The incident about to be described oc- 
curred in the Valley of the Shenandoah, 
which, before the rebellion, was the 
“Eden of America,” but at the war's 
termination, was a desolate waste, with 








scarcely a barn, storehouse, mill or fence, 
to relieve the monotony of the scene. 


Harper’s Ferry and Staunton — its 


northern and southern terminiji—are con- 
nected by a magnificent pike, over which 
large armies with immense trains of ar- 
tillery and army wagons passed, in alter- 
nate advance and rapid flight, during 
four years of war, but could not ruin. 

Along this road, through the small 
towns, strode Lee and Jackson in front 
of their legions, with head uncovered, 
while the rustic population—decrepit 
old men, women, and children—flocked 
to gaze upon the sturdy chieftains with 
an admiration amounting almost to ador- 
ation. 

Over this same thoroughfare the dis- 
comfited Confederates hurried back from 
Antietam and from Gettysburgh, while 
every house along the route was convert- 
ed into a hospital for the wounded. 

By the side of this road, under the 
hospitable shade of a tree, or close by 
the stone wall on either side, sleeps many 
a brave soldier, never more to waken at 
war’s alarms—the untitled heroes of the 
conflict which decided the national fate. 

Never before, during all the war for 
the Union, was cavalry employed more 
effectively, nor on so grand a scale, as at 
the battle of Winchester, which occurred 
on the 19th of September, 1864. Let us 
briefly recall some of the incidents of 
that terrible engagement, which resulted 
in a disastrous defeat to Early, but left 
four thousand of our dead and wounded 
on the field. 

Long before daybreak the reveillé had 
sounded in the Union camps in the vicin- 
ity of Summit Point, and, after a meal 
hastily dispatched, Sheridan’s entire army 
was put in motion—Winchester being 
the objective point. At daybreak, Sheri- 
dan having crossed the Opequan river, 
engaged Early with three corps of in- 
fantry (Sixth, Eighth and Nineteenth). 
Wilson was sent to operate with his di- 
vision of cavalry, on the left flank, while 
Averill’s guns could be heard, indicating 
his approach from the north. The first 
cavalry division was held in reserve, and 
drawn up in column of brigades, on the 
hights to the eastward of, and over- 
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looking Bunker Hill, the men being or- 
dered to dismount and “ stand to horse.” 
During this interval of temporary inact- 
ivity, a word concerning the commander, 
and the composition of the division, may 
not be inappropriate. General Merritt, 
at the commencement of the war, held, 
I believe, the rank of captain in one of 
the regiments of United States cavalry. 
Shortly afterward, upon recommendation 
of Major-General Pleasanton, he was com- 
missioned Brigadier-General of volun- 
teers, and before the close of the war 
was advanced to the grade of Major-Gen- 
eral of volunteers. During the many 
hotly - contested cavalry engagements, 
from Upperviile and Aldie to Five Forks, 
he was not accustomed to view the pro- 
gress of the battle from a distance, but 
plunged into the melée, encouraging his 
men by actual presence, and would not 
hesitate to place himself at the head of 
a single squadron for a charge, even when 
commanding a division. By his cool- 
ness and intrepidity in action, he won for 
himself an enviable reputation, and en- 
joyed in a high degree the confidence of 
General Sheridan. 

Of the three brigades composing the 
first cavalry division, the first was com- 
posed entirely of Michigan troops, armed 
with the Spencer carbine, and command- 
ed, at that time, by the gallant Custar, 
late Major-General of volunteers. The 
records of the provost-marshal’s office 
tell what service has been performed by 
those hardy sons of the West, under that 
dashing officer. The Indiana brigade 
was made up of the First New York 
dragoons, the Fourth, Sixth, Ninth New 
York, and Seventeenth Pennsylvania 
cavalry. Its commander, Colonel Devin, 
had been brevetted Brigadier-General of 
volunteers, a few days before, for gal- 
lantry at Front Royal. This brigade 
bore its share of hard fighting, and has 
an honorable record. Among the offi- 
cers brevetted General, for distinguished 
services, should be mentioned Colonel 
Alfred Gibbs, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas J. Thorp, of the First New 
York dragoons, and Colonel Charles 
Fitzhugh of the Sixth New York cavalry. 
The third brigade was composed chiefly 











of United States cavalry—men trained to 
the use of the saber from youth. Itisa 
notable fact that the regular regiments of 
this brigade furnished a large proportion 
of the general officers of note in both the 
Union and Confederate armies, It had 
at the time under notice, as a reénforce- 
ment, detachments of the First Rhode 
Island, Second Massachusetts, and Sixth 
Pennsylvania cavalry; and was com- 
manded by Colonel Lowell of the Sec- 
ond Massachusetts, who fell a month 
later in the memorable battle of Cedar 
Creek. 

During the long hours of morning 
the dismounted troopers reclined on the 
ground in front of their horses, gayly 
chatting and smoking, or cooking coffee, 
giving little heed to the ever-increasing 
roar of artillery and rattle of musketry, 
which, though it could not intimidate, 
too plainly indicated the desperate na- 
ture of the conflict. The sun had reached 
the meridian, and still the din of battle 
did not recede. At three P. M., the sit- 
uation was not materially improved. 
Though our infantry fought with the ut- 
most heroism, every inch of ground was 
so stubbornly contested by the enemy 
that even our wounded could not be re- 
moved. A Southern journal, comment- 
ing on the battle at this stage, observed : 
“ Our army had, up to this time, success- 
fully resisted the onset of the Federal 
infantry, besides inflicting severe punish- 
ment; and would, without doubt, have 
been successful, had it not been for the 
cavalry —the flower of the Yankee 
army.” 

At this critical moment, Merritt was 
ordered to charge with his whole division. 
“To horse!” was sounded, and the Ope- 
quan was quickly left behind. As soon 
as the open country was gained, the 
command was rapidly deployed in line 
of battle. Fortunately, the conforma- 
tion of the country was favorable to 
cavalry movements, for with the ex- 
ception of a few ditches and dilapidated 
stone walls, which could easily be cleared 
at a leap, there were no longer any ob- 
structions. Steadily the line moved for- 
ward in the direction of Bunker Hill, 
with pace rapidly increased from a walk 
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to a trot, from a trot to a gallop, while 
the formation was as carefully preserved 
as though the men were passing in re- 
view. The long line of horsemen, stretch- 
ing across the plain from north to south, 
as far as the eye could reach, presented 
a magnificent spectacle, which, of itself, 
contributed wonderfully to inspiring the 
individual with that confidence which 
numbers always beget. In front of the 
line rode the division and brigade com- 
manders, while battle-flags and guidons 
were gayly floating in the breeze, and 
bugles continually sounding the “ ad- 
vance.” 

Directly, above the clatter of hoofs, 
and the jingling of scabbards, rung out 
the General's command, caught up and 
repeated by regimental and squadron 
commanders—“D-r-a-w sa-ber!” Itis dif- 
ficult to conceive of the electrifying effect 
which this command, and its simulta- 
neous execution, has upon the mind of the 
individual. -Man and horse are suddenly 
wrought up to the highest pitch of ex- 
citement, while every instinct of self-pre- 
servation is absorbed and lost sight of 
in the feeling of exhilaration induced by 
riding at a pace continually accelerated, 
until it reaches its climax in the charge. 
A quarter of a mile in advance, Rosser, 
Lomax, Imboden, McCausland and 
Vaughan were hurriedly forming for a 
counter-charge. 

As they made their appearance midway 
on the field, haughtily flaunting their 
colors, I heard an officer of ours remark 
to his men, “ We shall soon witness the 
annihilation of the rebel cavalry ;” but, 
this was not to be; for, after the first 
shock of battle, they disappeared from 
our sight as does the morning mist be- 
fore the rising sun, nor halted until night 
and darkness had overtaken them many 
miles from Winchester. 

As soon as the advancing column came 
within range, Early turned upon it his 
available artillery, and shot and shell 
were rained almost continuously from re- 
douts on Bunker Hill, emptying many 
a saddle of its rider; but all the efforts 
of the Confederate commander to check 
the onset or break up the formation of 
the Federal cavalry were powerless. His 


own cavalry had ingloriously fled, and 
his artillery also was compelled to limber 
up and hastily decamp, to avoid capture, 
though not without the loss of several 
pieces, which were pounced upon by men 
of the regular and the Michigan brigades, 

Now, the entire division was hurled 
with irresistible force upon the left flank 
of the enemy. Then ensued a scene 
which language can but feebly portray, 
and which may well be called the carni- 
val of death. 

Suddenly, upon the vision of the Con- 
federate infantry, flashed four thousand 
sabers, while the solid ground was shaken 
by the tread of the approaching column. 
I marvel exceedingly that then and there 
no effort was made to resist the charge 
by forming the hollow square, with its 
wall of bayonets; nor do I remember 
that it was resorted to under similar cir- 
cumstances, during the war, although 
every regiment in either army was drill- 
ed in the evolution. A panic seized up- 
on the opposing host; they left off har- 
assing our tired infantry, and, from a 
combative force, were quickly converted 
into a crowd of demoralized fugitives. 
The living mass surged backward, like 
waves driven before the wind. 

To a foot-soldier the sight of hostile 
cavalry is always sufficiently appalling ; 
and, unless sheltered by breastworks, or, 
if the artillery fails to demoralize the 
horses and destroy the formation, he does 
not wait to be trampled under foot, but 
uniformly seeks safety in flight. On the 
part of Merritt’s men, there was a feeling 
of supreme exultation ; as, rising in their 
stirrups, they rode straight at the doomed 
horde, dealing blows lustily about the 
head and ears of the devoted wretches. 

Conspicuous in the charging body 
could be seen a tall officer (a returned 
prisoner of war), mounted on a hand- 
some black charger, with the visor of 
his cap reversed, smarting under indig- 
nities endured while in captivity, wield- 
ing his saber remorselessly—the imper- 
sonation of a fiend. Under the excite- 
ment of the moment, the veriest coward 
was surprised into the performance of 
prodigious feats of valor. The gallant 
behavior of a soldier who hitherto had 
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served in the humble capacity of cook, 
attracted observation. Encountering a 
Confederate colonel, punctilious about 
surrendering to a private soldier, he 
felled him to the earth by a well-directed 
blow, which pierced his skull. A color- 
sergeant shared a similar fate at his hands. 
Scores of the Confederates threw them- 
selves on the ground, and in piteous 
tones, sued for their lives. Some stood 
as if transfixed with terror, still grasping 
their muskets; while others skulked behind 
a friendly bush or stone to avoid being 
crushed. Here a single cavalryman 
might be seen hurrying to the rear a 
squad of prisoners, their eyes dilated 
with terror, their lips covered with foam 
from utter exhaustion; there a trooper 
proudly winning a Southern battle-flag 
—a trophy of his own prowess. In 
their anxiety to secure prisoners, many 
of the men passed by these trophies, the 
capture of which is regarded as highly 
honorable. In this manner, the different 
regiments of the second brigade gathered 
up more by far than their own number. 

A long score of wrong and injustice 
was on that day wiped out in blood ; for, 
when the sun went down, not every sa- 
ber, I ween, was sent home to its scab- 
bard bloodless. Only a few men were 
missing from my own regiment at night, 
and the bodies of these were found and 
buried on the most hotly-contested 
ground, by those who followed after, for 
that purpose. The rout of the enemy 
was signal and complete. _As the whole 
Union army pushed on through Winches- 
ter, in hot pursuit, the stripes and sta 
were exposed from many a window, 
while ladies waved their handkerchi 
from balconies in real or feigned con- 
gratulation. Darkness alone interrupted 
the pursuit. 

The ground over which the battle 
raged presented a sad spectacle of the 
horrors of war. Thousands of dead and 
wounded of either army were strewn 


“ about promiscuously, and a corps of sur- 


geons and attendants laboring unremit- 
tingly for four days could not minister to 
all the sufferers before the wounds of 
some had become the habitation of loath- 
some worms. It is not my purpose, in 








confining this article to the first division, 
to detract from the dearly-earned laurels 
of the other cavalry divisions, nor to ig- 
nore the hard fighting of our infantry, 
which was well attested by a long list 
of casualties. 

In conclusion, we may add, that Early 
never recovered from the bitter defeat 
sustained at Winchester. His army was 
beaten in every subsequent engagement, 
until the remnant of it was captured by 
Sheridan’s cavalry at Waynesboro’, the 
Southern General himself barely making 
his escape by a precipitate and solitary 
flight through one of the gaps of the 
Blue Ridge. 





KNIFE-EATERS. 


‘VERY one knows that the itinerant 
jugglers who profess to swallow 
knives, never perform that feat in reality, 
but deceive the eyes of their visitors by 
dexterity of hand and skillful choice of 
position. There are, however, several 
authentic cases of knife-swallowing on 
record ; and the deplorable consequences 
that have uniformly resulted, are alone 
sufficient to expose the chicanery of the 
jugglers. The most remarkable case of 
this kind, perhaps, that ever occurred, is 
that of John Cummings, who swallowed 
at various times, within a few years, up- 
ward of thirty clasp-knives. The fol- 
lowing particulars respecting Cummings’ 
insane feats are abridged from a com- 
munication by Dr. Marcet to the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal. 

In the month of June, 1799, John 
Cummings, an American sailor, about 
twenty-three years of age, being with 
his ship on the coast of France, and hay- 
ing gone on shore with some of his ship- 
mates, about two miles from the town of 
Havre de Grace, he and his party direct- 
ed their course toward a tent which they 
saw in a field, with a crowd of people 
round it. Being told that a play was 
acting there, they entered, and found in 
the tent a mountebank, who was enter- 
taining the audience by pretending to 
swallow clasp-knives. Having returned 
on board, and one of the party having 
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related to the ship’s company the story 
of the knives, Cummings, after drinking 
freely, boasted that he could swallow 
knives as well as the Frenchman. He 
was taken at his word, and challenged 
to do it. Thus pressed, and though (as 
he candidly acknowledged in his narra- 
tive) “not particularly anxious to take 
the job in hand, he did not like to go 
against his word, and having a good sup- 
ply of grog inwardly,” he took his own 
pocket-knife, and on trying to swallow 
it, “it slipped down his throat with great 
ease, and by the assistance of some drink, 
and the weight of the knife,” it was con- 
veyed into hisstomach. The spectators, 
however, were not satisfied with one 
experiment, and asked the operator 
“ whether he could swallow more ;” his 
answer was, “ ull the knives on board the 
ship ;” upon which, three knives were 
immediately produced, which were swal- 
lowed as before; “and by this bold at- 
tempt of a drunken man” (to use his 
own expressions), “ the company was well 
entertained for that night.” Ip the 
course of the two ensuing days he was 
relieved of three of the four knives ; but 
the fourth, as far as he was aware, re- 
mained in his stomach, though he never 
felt any inconvenience from it. After 
this great performance, he thought no 
more of swallowing knives for the space 
of six years. 

In the month of* March, 1805, being 
then at Boston, Massachusetts, he was 
one day tempted, while drinking with a 
party of sailors, to boast of his former 
exploits, adding that he was the same 
man still, and ready to repeat his per- 
formance; upon which a small knife was 
produced, which he instantly swallowed. 
In the course of that evening he swal- 
lowed five more. The next morning 
crowds of visitors came to see him; and 
in the course of that day he was induced 
to swallow eight knives more, making in 
all fourteen. 

This time, however, he paid dearly for 
his frolic; for he was seized the next 
morning with constant vomiting, and 
pain at his stomach, which made it ne- 
cessary to carry him to Charlestown hos- 
pital, where, betwixt that period and the 





28th of the following month, he was 
again so fortunate as to be relieved of 
his burden. 

The next day he sailed for France, on 
board a brig, with which he parted there, 
and embarked on board another vessel to 
return to America. But during her pas- 
sage, the vessel, which was probably car- 
rying on some illicit traffic, was taken by 
his majesty’s ship, the “Isis,” of fifty 
guns, and sent to St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, where she was condemned, while 
he himself was pressed, and sent to Eng- 
land on board the “Isis.” One day, 
while at Spithead, where the ship lay 
some time, having got intoxicated, and 
having, as usual, renewed the topic of 
his former follies, he was once more 
challenged to repeat the experiment, and 
again complied, “ disdaining,” as he after- 
ward said, “to be worse than his word.” 
This took place on the 4th December, 
1805, and in the course of that night he 
swallowed five knives. Next morning, 
the ship’s company having expressed a 
great desire to see him repeat the perform- 
ance, he complied with his usual readi- 
ness, and “by the encouragement of the 
people, and the assistance of some good 
grog,” he swallowed that day, as he dis- 
tinctly recollects, nine clasp-knives, some 
of which were very large; and he was 
afterward assured, by the spectators, that 
he had swallowed four more, which, 
however, he declares he knew nothing 
about, being, no doubt, at this period of 
the business, too much intoxicated to 
have any recollection of what was pass- 
ing. This, however, is the last perform- 
ance we have to record; it made a total 
of at least thirty-five knives, swallowed 
at different times, and we shall see that 
it was this last attempt which ultimately 
put an end to his existence. 

On the following day, 6th December, 
feeling much indisposed, he applied to 
the surgeon of the ship, Dr. Lara, who, 


by a strict inquiry, satisfied himself of the , 


truth of the above statement, and, as the 
patient himself thankfully observes, ad- 
ministered some medicines, and paid great 
attention to his case, but no relief was 
obtained. At last, about three months 
afterward, having taken a quantity of 
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oil, he felt the knives (as he expressed 
it) “dropping down his bowels ;” after 
which, though he does not mention their 
being actually discharged, he bécame 
easier, and continued so till the 4th of 
June following (1806), when he vomited 
one side of the handle of a knife, which 
was recognized by one of the crew to 
whom it had belonged. In the month 
of November of the same year, he passed 
several fragments of knives, and some 
more in February, 1807. In June of the 
same year he was discharged from his 
ship as incurable; immediately after 
which he came to London, where he be- 
came a patient of Dr. Babington, in 
Guy’s Hospital. He was discharged after 
a few days, his story appearing altogether 
incredible, but was reidmitted by the 
same physician, in the month of August, 
his health, during that period, having 
evidently become much worse. It was 
probably at this time that the unfortu- 
nate sufferer wrote his narrative, which 
terminates at his second admission into 
the hospital. It appears, however, by 
the hospital records, that on the 28th of 
October he was discharged in an im- 
proved state; and did not appear again 
at the hospital till September, 1808, that 
is, at an interval of nearly a year since 
his former application. He now became 
a patient of Dr. Curry, under whose care 
he remained, gradually and miserably 
sinking under his sufferings, till March, 
1809, when he expired in a state of ex- 
treme emaciation. 

In a later number of the same scien- 
tific journal in which the preceding 
account appeared, another case of knife- 
swallowing was related by Dr. Barnes, a 
respectable physician of Carlisle, under 
whose eye the circumstances occurred : 
William Dempster, a juggler, twenty- 


‘eight years of age, of a high complexion 


and sanguine temperament, came to Car!- 
isle in November, 1828, with the intention 
of exhibiting some tricks by sleight of 
hand ; and on the evening of the 17th 
of the same month, when in a small inn 
in Botchergate, with a number of people 
about him, whom he was amusing by 
pretending to swallow a table-knife, while 
in the act of putting the knife into his 











throat, he thought some person near him 
was about to touch his elbow, which 
agitated and confused him so much that 
the knife slipped from his fingers and 
passed down the gullet into the stomach. 
Immediately after the accident he became 
dreadfully alarmed, was in great mental 
agony, and apprehended instantaneous 
death. The knife, when given to him, 
measured nine inches in length, and had 
a bone handle, which went first down 
into the stomach; the blade, which was 
not very sharp, was one inch in breadth. 
Medical assistance was soon procured, 
and several attempts were made to ex- 
tract the knife; first, with the fingers 
alone, then with a pair of short-curved 
forceps, and afterward by a pair of very 
long forceps, made for the occasion, but 
without success. The knife, indeed, 
could not be reached by any of these 
means, and nothing resembling it could 
be felt externally on the region of the 
stomach. His mind continued much de- 
pressed, though he had very little pain or 
uneasiness. He was encouraged by the 
medical attendants, and directed to be re- 
moved as quietly as possible to his lodg- 
ings, and to take nothing that night ex- 
cept a little cold water. He had some 
sleep, and next morning said he felt oc- 
casionally pain in his stomach; twelve 
ounces of blood were taken from his 
arm, and some medicine given to him. 
He afterward complained of pain in the 
left shoulder, shooting across the chest 
to the stomach, and the blood-letting was 
repeated. A hard substance, which was 
believed to be the handle of the knife, 
could now be felt very distinctly, by 
pressing the fingers very gently on the 
umbilicus; slight pressure gave him con- 
siderable pain, although his suffering was 
much less tim could have been expected ; 
his health became gradually impaired, 
and his strength reduced. He was able 
to walk about a little in the day, and 
could sleep in the night on his back, 
but could not lie on either side. He took 
some diluted sulphuric acid for two or 
three weeks, which was discontinued, as 
he thought it increased the pain in his 
stomach. His bowels were kept open ; 
the evacuations were of a dark ferruginous 
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color, which probably arose from the de- 
composition of the knife; the pulse was 
very little affected, being generally be- 
tween seventy and eighty in a minute. 
His diet consisted of soup, gruel and tea, 
taken in small quantities. When the 
stomach was empty of food, the handle 
of the knife could be distinctly felt, ex- 
tending from above downward, by plac- 
ing the hand very lightly on the abdo- 
men, a little above the umbilicus ; but a 
single cup of tea, or a little food of any 
kind, distended the stomach so much 
that it entirely disappeared. He was 
frequently squeamish and sick at his 
stomach, and sometimes felt a severe 
twisting pain in that organ. 

The case being a remarkable one, and 
of very rare occurrence, the patient was 
visited by a great number of medical 
men. All the professional men in Carl- 
isle were consulted respecting him; and 
that nothing might be omitted that could 
benefit this unfortunate man, his case 
was stated to Sir Astley Cooper, of Lon- 
don, Mr. George Bell, of Edinburgh, and 
a few others. As the great length of 
the knife would prevent the possibility of 
its passing the pyloris, or making the 
turns of the intestines, and it seemed im- 
probable that the patient would live suf- 
ficiently Jong for it to be dissolved in the 
stomach, various means were suggested 
to extract it; for although Dempster 
had survived the first shock of swallow- 
ing the knife, and there was no risk of 
speedy destruction of life, the action of 
the gastric juice, or of any medicine that 
could be given, it was supposed, would 
be so slow, particularly upon the blade 
of the knife, that it was deemed advis- 
able to extract it, if possible. 

Another plan of treatment is that 
which was proposed by the@urgeons of 
the Carlisle dispensary, and was also re- 
commended and sanctioned by one of 
the first surgeons in Europe ; it was, that 
an incision should be made into the pa- 
tient’s stomach, and the knife extracted. 
The annual report of the Carlisle dispen- 
sary contains the following observations 
concerning Dempster : “ The surgeons of 
the dispensary were unanimously agreed 
as to the best mode of treating this ex- 








traordinary case: they were of opinion 
that nothing but an operation could save 
the patient’s life, but he could not be 
persuaded to submit to it.” He remain- 
ed in Carlisle until the 28th of Decem- 
ber, when he left it with the intention of 
proceeding to his friends at Hammer- 
smith, in the neighborhood of London. 
It is proper to remark, that his journey 
was neither recommended nor sanctioned 
by the medical officers of the dispensary ; 
it was contrary to their advice; they 
apprehended dangerous and fatal conse- 
quences from it, and anxiously wished 
him to continue in Carlisle. What they 
apprehended did in reality happen. This 
unfortunate man was prevented from pur- 
suing his journey further than Middle- 
wick, in Cheshire, where he died on the 
16th of January; inflammation and 
gangrene of the stomach having been 
produced by the irritation of the knife 
and the jolting of the conveyance in his 
journey. As Dempster died at a con- 
siderable distance from Carlisle, no au- 
thentic account of the dissection has 
been published. 

A case very similar to the above oc- 
curred in Prussia in 1685, of which a 
very interesting account, written in Latin, 
by Dr. Daniel Becker, of Dantzic, was 
published at Leyden in 1636. An inci- 


sion was made into the stomach, and the ' 


knife extracted. Previous to the opera- 
tion the patient was to make use of a 
balsamic oil, called Spanish balsam, which 
they supposed would alleviate the pains 
of the stomach, and facilitate the healing 
of the wound. At the fourteenth day 
after the operation, the wound had heal- 
ed, and the patient was restored to the 
best of health. 

These cases may be warnings to jug- 
glers how unsafe it is even to pretend to 
have such power as that of swallowing 
knives, since poor Dempster, in the 
midst of his imposition, was made the 
unwilling verifier of his own professions. 
They may at the same time tend to sup- 
press the unwholesome and unnatural 
craving which the public evince for spec- 
tacles of this nature, by showing that 
there must either be in every instance 
deception, or else that the miserable 
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creature whose performances they look 
upon is sacrificing health, and even life, 
to pander to their vicious appetite. There 
are many sights presented to them in 
the same way, but of a very different 
character ; some of them being not only 
entertaining but instructive. To these 
no possible objection can exist. All of 
those, on the contrary, where a claim is 
laid to the performance of unnatural 
feats like knife-swallowing, ought either 
to be scouted as impostures or shunned 
as abhorrent to the common feelings of 
humanity. 





UNDER A SHADOW; 


OR, 
HOW DARK EYES DIDN’T WIN. 


RS. KOLE OYL’S party had pro- 
gressed onward to its culminating 
point, which was supper. When the 
splendor of this was somewhat on the 
wane, a curious circumstance occurred, 
causing a novel sensation amid the bril- 
liant atoms forming the luminous ring 
about the main center of attraction, the 
table. It was whispered about that Miss 
Marshall had taken too much wine— 
that she was, in fact, tipsy. If any one 
of the twenty young gentlemen stand- 
ing about with champagne-glasses in 
their hands, had been observed in a state 
of semi-intoxication, it would have excit- 
ed little attention. People in Mrs. Kole 
Oyl’s set were accustomed to excuse the 
frailties of the scarcer sex ; if it would 
only furnish the requisite amount of 
whisker and silk waistcoat, and partners 
for the Lancers, a little softening of the 
brain and a little indiscretion in the use 
of stimulants could be very graciously 
overlooked. It was not a thing entirely 
unknown for the cheeks and eyes, if not 
the manners, of some of the dashing mar- 
ried belles, to betray a flush which the 
heat of the rooms would not account 
for—there are always ill-regulated me- 
teors and comets in the most heavenly 
best-society—but, it was something new 
for a young lady to be guilty of actual in- 
toxication at a party. And of all things, 
that it should be Miss Marshall! that 


“ Fairest, coldest wonder,” 








who never even polkaed, nor wore dé- 
colleté dresses ; who was almost as much 
wondered at for high moral courage, and 
for seeming to have some purpose besides 
pleasure, as she was admired for her 
beauty. The first feeling, as the whis- 
per went round,,was one of profound as- 
tonishment; the next, with those who 
had envied her, was that of mirth and 
triumph. Indeed, those who were the 
most pained by the sight could not be 
insensible to its ludicrousness. Miss 
Marshall had left off the heroic, and was 
playing high comedy. All those in her 
vicinity, who could hear what she said 
or see what she did, were convulsed with 
laughter. It was as good as if Mrs. 
Kole Oyl had added theatricals to her 
entertainment. She had taken a hollow 
pyramid of macaroons, decorated with 
spun-sugar which streamed abroad like 
golden hair, from the table, placed it 
jauntily on her head, and, crowned with 
this fool’s-cap, and with a wine-glass for 
a scepter, mounted a chair, where she 

“ Played such fantastic tricks before high heaven 

As made the angels weep.”’ 

Of course, nothing ‘naughty, which 
would not have been tolerated. She al- 
ways had a reputation for wit, and had 
sped, rarely, a shaft of satire, when the 
folly or sin which drew her aim was too 
annoying to be allowed to remain unmo- 
lested. Now, this gift of satire suddenly 
developed into a quiver-full of the most 
stinging arrows, which she shot at this 
and that of her ‘ friends’ with the most 
pitiless skill. People’s faults and pecu- 


‘liarities, which their acquaintances had 


only discussed behind their backs, were 
the subjects of her ridicule. She even 
descended to mimicry, so perfect and so 
droll, that, while the victims were en- 
raged, all the rest of the throng could not 
help being vastly amused. Some minds 
were divided between a wish to steal 
away, lest their own failings should be 
the next under consideration, and a wish 
to remain and enjoy the discomfiture of 
their neighbors. 

Miss Wilkes, a rich old maid, whose 
utterance was slightly affected by a new 
set of artificial teeth, retired, in high 
dudgeon, to the dressing-room. Mrs. 
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Squashington, who talked bad grammar, 
and wore red velvet, was mortally of- 
fended. Mr. Diddler went to take a sly 
look in a mirror to see if he really had 
such a fascinating smirk. The person- 
alities were of the most unforgivable 
character, but uttered with such inimita- 
ble spirit, as if in the very recklessness 
of fun, and with such girlish archness, 
that the laughter continued unabated. 
One might have persuaded himself that 
it was only mirth gone mad—only a wild 
excess of youthful levity—were it not 
for an occasional thickness of utterance, 
or incongruous silliness, with now and 
then that stupid droop of the eye be- 
tokening intoxication. 

Yes, Miss Marshall was deeply under 
the influence of wine! 

“To behave in such a manner, and in 
my house!” said Mrs. Kole Oyl. “ But 
then, you know, Mr. Thornton, it won’t 
hurt me.” 

“Of course not,” said Mr. Thornton, 
who was leaning against the casement 
of a window and gazing fixedly at the 
remarkable display which had disturbed 
the smooth sweep of the current of com- 
monplace. His reply was satisfactory, 
and his hostess did not observe the pallor 
of his face. She had no idea that the 
young gentleman’ to whom she had ex- 
pressed herself, was engaged to the 
young lady who was thus disgracing 
herself and friends. Of all her guests 
there had been none whom the hostess 
was more anxious to secure than Mr. 
Thornton; he was rather unattainable, 
and enough distinguished by fortune 
and family to make his presence in her 
parlors something of a triumph. In her 
heart Mrs. Kole Oyl did not care who 
was tempted into excess by the profu- 
sion of her table ; that part of her enter- 
tainments she made it a feature to have 
seductive, in lieu of her power of ex- 
celling in any other loftier sphere ; but, 
she did not wish to have Mr. Thornton’s 
good taste offended. . 

That gentleman remained pale and 
quiet, gazing at the strange exhibition. 
He was as proud as Lucifer, and his 
pride had been the first means in fixing 
his-affections upon Miss Marshall. She 








was so beautiful and yet so reserved, 
highly accomplished yet averse to dis- 
play, so dignified for so young a girl, 
that his first admiration led to reverence, 
and then to love. A young lady who 
never allowed men to put their arms 
around her waist in the waltz, and who 
dared, in the face of fashion, to vail the 
exquisite beauty of her shoulders and 
arms—reticent of her wit and charms, 
yet peerlessly graceful and self-possessed, 
—was the maiden of all whom it would 
suit him to woo for his wife. 

He had wooed her, and won her 
promise, not a fortnight since. The head 
which never had stooped to any other 
shoulder, had stooped to his; the hand 
which had never lingered in any other’s 
had lingered in his. His love had ex- 
ulted, gloried in the thought of the 
goodness and sacredness of its ob- 
ject. 

Now he beheld her, degraded past for- 
getting, making herself conspicuous in 
a@ most unwomanly manner, guilty of a 
frightful weakness, the center of a sur- 
prised and laughing assemblage. He 
groaned, like a person trying to throw 
off a nightmare. No one heard him, 
fortunately—the attention being directed 
in another direction. He looked about 
to see why the friends of Miss Marshall 
did not take her away, and prevent her 
condition from being so publicly pro- 
claimed. Then he remembered that she 
had told him, earlier in the evening, that 
her mother was prevented, by a severe 
headache, from acting as their chaperone, 
but that her cousin Annie and herself 
had come together in the carriage, and 
the coachman was to call for them at 
one o'clock. He saw Annie, standing, 
like himself, a little apart from the 
crowded circle, gazing at her cousin with 
a’ sort of fascinated, intensely riveted 
stare, as if too much astonished to move 
or speak. Her eyes never left their fixed, 
singular gaze upon the face of the girl, 
who now provoked a fresh burst of mer- 
riment, by taking off the pyramid of 
macaroons, shaking it, and setting it 
back saucily on her head, after the man- 
ner of clowns at the circus; then draw- 
ing her face down to the intensest gravity, 
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asking if she did not resemble Mr. Thorn- 
ton. 

“ My God! if that had been my wife /” 
He caught his breath, as if cold water 
had been dashed over him. 

Then and there, in his heart, he dis- 
owned any further acquaintance with 
Miss Marshall. That beautiful face 
would have tempted some men to for- 
give almost any fault, but he could not 
forgive. Making his way to Miss Kirk- 
land, he spoke rather sternly : 

“ Why do you not get your cousin out 
of the rooms, Annie? Persuade her to 
go up-stairs, if possible.” 

“Oh, Mr. Thornton,” replied she, 
turning toward him that dark, peculiar 
face, which he had never liked, “ I was so 
overcome, I didn’t know what to say or 
do. What will her mother say when 
she hears of it? She never liked to trust 
her out alone ; but to-night she was bent 
upon coming (because you were to be 
here, I suppose), and this is the conse- 
quence !”——-With an air of great distress. 

“You do not mean to say that Helen 
is in the habit—” 

“No; oh, no! I did not intend—I 
would not, for the world, be the first to 
awaken your—oh, dear! what am I say- 
ing? Yes, Mr. Thornton, I will coax 
her up t@ the dressing-room.” 

At that moment Miss Marshall put 
her hand to her forehead with a bewil- 
dered air; the spectators thought it part 
of the performance, but she stepped down 
from the pedestal, removed her crown 
of sweets, and pressed forward to her 
cousin’s: side. 

“ Annie, what have I been doing ?” 

“ Amusing your friends, Helen; shall 
we go up-stairs ?” 

She answered with a laugh so silly 
that Thornton turned away from the 
vacant, foolish countenance, with disgust 
too deep for words. 

Annie took her by the arm and hur- 
ried her up to the dressing-room, where 
she sunk into a stupid slumber upon the 
bed, from which she was with difficulty 
aroused when the carriage was an- 
nounced. The hostess herself came up 
and helped her on with cloak and hood, 
summoned Mr. Kole Oyl to conduct. the 








ladies to their carriage, and did what she 
could to conceal the lamentable state of 
the young lady. But gossip had seen 
enough, and too much. Miss Marshall 
was the favorite topic the rest of .that 
night, and for the next ‘nine days.’ 
The name which had been spoken only 
with admiration and respect, was men- 
tioned in that blasting whisper which 
withers whatever feminine reputation it 
breathes upon. Mr. Thornton was ob- 
liged to hear a great deal more than he 
wished. Any allusion to the subject in 
his presence made him writhe with hid- 
den pain, until he ceased to go out, con- 
fining himself to his business or his 
boarding-house. 

A fortnight passed, and he had not 
yet called upon Miss Marshall to give 
her a formal release from their engage- 
ment. He could not; he was tortured 
by love more than pride. When he 
tried to call up contempt to wrestle with 
affection, he could only picture her as on 
the evening of their betrothal, giving 
herself to him regally, with infinite love 
and sweetness, yet with the reserve of 
the purest maidenly dignity. From that 
later vision of the vine-crowned revel, he 
turned away with shudderings. One 
morning he received a note, directed in 
the hand he knew so well; it was a brief 
request from his affianced that he would 
call on her that afternoon at four o’clock. 
He determined to go, and make this the 
opportunity for severing the tie between 
them. 

At four o’clock he was ushered into 
Mrs. Marshall’s parlor. Helen was alone. 
She arose to her feet when she heard 
him enter, and came toward him. Her 
face was pale, and her eyes showed that 
she had been weeping. 

“You, too, Ernest, believe it!” 

The sad reproach of her voice made 
his own tremble. At that moment, as 
he looked at her, she seemed his own 
Helen again—the incomparably best and 
most noble woman he ever had beheld. 
His glance fell before her mournful, 
searching gaze; he felt as if he were the 
guilty party instead of she. 

“If you refer to that unhappy even- 
ing at Mrs. Kole Oyl’s party, Helen, 
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how can J doubt the evidence of my 
senses ?” 

“ By trusting the evidence of your 
soul, Ernest. You have said, that in 
soul and spirit we were one. Were the 
words idle? They must have been— 
false and idle—or you would not have 
turned from me at the first appearance 
of a fault. Do you know, for all this 
long,. wretched fortnight, I never dreamed 
what kept you from me? I never 
guessed the story which my friends were 
delighting over. I saw that something 
was wrong; I questioned my mother, 
Annie, others; but I found no one cruel 
and kind enough to tell me, until Miss 
Wilkes called here yesterday. She is 
never averse to hurting people’s feelings. 
Some remarks she dropped caused me 
to ask her to oblige me by telling me 
what actually occurred wrong at Mrs. 
Kole Oyl’s, and she laughed maliciously, 
and inquired if I really did not know 
that the story went that I was drunk 
there—that I made a terribly silly spec- 
tacle of myself. Tell me, Ernest, is it 
so ad 

“ You certainly behaved very strange- 
ly, Helen—in a manner entirely contrary 
to your usual character.” 

“Yes, she told me—that I stood up 
on @ chair and made speeches—that I 
ridiculed every one, herself among the 
rest. Well, Ernest, you, too, believed me 
intoxicated !’ No words could describe 
the pathos of reproach with which she 
uttered the last sentence. “TI tell you, 
truly, that I did not touch wine, nor any 
beverage except a cup of coffee, on that 
evening. Ay! since my friends are so 
easily persuaded of my evil propensities, 
I will swear it on this book of God, that 
I touched no wine that night!” She 
reached out her hand, and laid it on the 
Bible which occupied a little table by her 
side. “ What was the matter with me, 
or what did occur, I do not remember. 
I have tried hard to recall it, but it slips 
from me, before I can seize it. I must 
have been ill. I was not well the day 
of the party. I had a severé headache, 
in common with mother, but Annie cured 
it by magnetism, and I felt bright enough 
when we started. She tried to cure 











mother’s, but she has not the same power 
over her as over me, which truly is won- 
derful.” , 

“ Did you take any medicine ?” 

“ Not a drop of any thing. No, Ernest, 
T can not even conceive what was wrong 
with me. That I must have acted 
strangely I can no longer doubt, since 
you all assure me of it. The most cruel 
thing of all to me is that you, too, put 
that construction on my actions. Ah, 
me! I wish I knew what influence I was 
under that fatal evening. Ernest, do 
you think there can be any—any in- 
santty developing itself in me? If you 
think so, speak it out, I beseech you !” 

She was paler than ever, and the tears 
were streaming down her cheeks. His 
heart yearned toward her as she stood 
there before him, distressed and implor- 
ing. The tears rushed into his own 
eyes. 

“ Because, if you do, I would like to 
tell mother. It would be best. Perhaps 
something could be done f®r me. Do 
you remember, Ernest, it was only a few 
weeks ago that Miss Sinclair became in- 
sane? She wasso young, so amiable— 
and her own friends did not suspect it. 
She is raving in the asylum now.” 

Unable longer to control himself, he 
took her in his arms, pressing “her ten- 
derly, again and again, to his bosom, 
kissing the fair white forehead which 
should circle only a noble brain. 

“What put such a dreadful fancy in 
your head, my darling? No, no, I beg 
of you, do not mention any thing so ap- 
palling. Your words and actions were 
quite too consecutive and sensible ; your 
madness had too much method in it. 
No, no! your burlesque and mimicry 
were not at all those of a diseased brain ; 
far from it! ‘They were characterized 
rather by a sharpness quite acute, but 
not precisely of your natural order. I 
do not believe, come to reflect upon it, 
that even were your wit exalted and ex- 
cited by wine, it would be of that style. 
I think I read the impress of another mind 
—a mind we are both of us well ac- 
quainted with. Sit down, Helen, you 
are pale and worn ;—here, by me, on the 
sofa. You will sit by me, will you not, 
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if I have been cruel to you for the last 
two weeks ?” 

The light of happiness which had been 
quenched in her eyes, was relit. She 
sat by him, quiet and contented, while 
he, holding her hand tight as if to keep 
her with him, relapsed into a brown 
study. He had chanced upon a train 
of suspicion which he was following up 
carefully in thought. While they sat 
thus in silence, Cousin Annie came, un- 
awares, into the room. She started 
upon perceiving Mr. Thornton; their 
eyes met; he held her glance with his 
own for a full moment; then her black 
lashes drooped, and a slow blush, which 
she tried in vain to keep down, crept 
up into her thin, dark face. She 
laughed, however, saying, with a slight 
sneer ; 

“T did not know you lovers were 
here, or I would not have intruded.” 

“You know, Annie, that you never 
intrude, even upon us ‘lovers, ” said 
Helen, affectionately ; but the young lady 
refused to be seated, and went out of the 
room, humming a gay air. 

“T am sorry Annie has such a dispo- 
sition,” remarked Helen, after she was 
gone. “She is too sensitive. We try 
all we can to make her feel at home. I 
love her as a sister, and wish her to feel 
as if she really were such, with equal 
rights and privileges. But, she persists 
in calling herself dependent, and in mak- 
ing herself unhappy about it. I wish 
she were not so sensitive.” 

“You are mistaken about its being 
sensitiveness, Helen—at least, of a noble 
kind. Itisenvy. She has a rankling, 
jealous disposition.” 

“Oh, Ernest, how can you speak so? 
I know she is not very affectionate—at 
least, she does not love me as I do her; 
but you must remember how much 
she has had to make her bitter and sus- 
picious, It must be hard to be poor, as 
she was, before mother adopted her—” 

“ And homely. If she were as beautiful 
as you, my Helen, she would be less bit- 
ter, I assure you; I read her plainly.” 

“ She has always said that you did not 
like ber, and I’m so sorry about it. I 





would wish you to be good friends. I 





think she admired you very much; in- 
deed, Ernest, if you'll never breathe it, 
I'll just whisper that I believe you could 
have gained her love if you had solicited 
it. Now she is cold to you, because she 
fears you do not like her.” 

“T have always treated her with the 
most courteous friendliness, for your sake, 
Helen. She isa girl of talent; I admire 
her talent more than I do her disposi- 
tion. But I must go, now. - Stay to 
dinner? Thank you, not to-day; I am 
coming ugain this evening. Be bright 
and cheerful, my darling, and I will 
promise to blow away this cloud which 
has darkened you—blow it all away with 
abreath. If you, your mother, and An- 
nie, will all be at home this evening, I 
would like to call with a friend.” 

He kissed the inquiring look from her 
face, and went away. 

That evening Mrs. Marshall and the 
two young ladies awaited, in the well- 
lighted room, back of the long parlor, 
the arrival of the expected company. 
Helen had chosen this room, as being 
retired from chance callers, as she in- 
ferred from her lover’s manner that some- 
thing connected with the recent unpleas- 
ant affair might be brought on the car- 
pet. What it could be—what revelation 
could be made, or explanation given— 
what ‘breath could blow away’ the 
memory of her remarkable state and be- 
havior, she puzzled herself in conjectur- 
ing. As for Annie, thinking that Mr. 
Thornton’s friend might be some one of 
the other sex worth pleasing, she had 
dressed herself carefully, smoothing the 
heavy braids of her black hair, and 
relieving the sallowness of her complex- 
ion with warm tints, until she looked al- 
most handsome. 

Those keen black eyes betrayed 
nothing of their inward disappointment, 
however, when.the servant admitted Mr. 
Thornton and Mrs. Kole Oyl. Mrs. 
Marshall and her daughter were sur- 
prised ; for, although they attended Mrs. 
Kole Oyl’s grand parties, and she theirs, 
yet there never had been any of that in- 
timacy which warrants a social evening 
visit. That lady laid aside her hood and 
cloak, took the comfortable chair offered 
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her before the glowing grate, and the 
circle were soon in animated conversa- 
tion. Only Annie Kirkland experienced 
an unaccountable, uneasy sensation. She 
was more audaciously gay and glittering 
than usual, seeming in the highest spir- 
its, flinging all kinds of sparkling sallies 
at Mr. Thornton, who sat opposite her, 
and who gave her all, and more, atten- 
tion than she coveted. It was the con- 
sciousness of his eyes continually upon 
her, which made her so restless; this 
restlessness she endeavored to conceal by 
brilliancy. 

For once, the subtle, mastering spirit 
had met tés master. Strive as she might, 
she could not keep up the flow of 
gayety ; she gradually sunk into silence, 
oppressed and anxious. The rest of the 
circle were all unconscious of the influ- 
ence at work; but to one who could 
have read the inner consciousness of 
those present, it would have seemed like 
the hawk floating high and silent in the 
heavens, ready to swoop down upon the 
serpent, in its turn busy charming the 
innocent dove. 

Mr. Thornton, always a good talker, 
touched lightly on many themes, until at 
length the company found themselves in- 
terested in some suggestions he made 
about spiritualism—and from that to 
mesmerism. 

“ By the way, Miss Marshall, did you 
not tell me that your cousin dispelled 
your headache, not long ago, by mesmer- 
ism ?” 

“Yes. She can nearly always cure it.” 

“Has she strong mesmeric powers ?” 

“Tthink she has. What do you think, 
Annie? You obtained an influence over 
me very readily, though I believe mother 
has proved more stubborn. Your suc- 
cess with her has been only partial.” 

“Did Miss Annie ever attempt any 
thing further with you than to dispel 
headache? Did she ever obtain any 
power over your 2iil ?” 

Helen blushed and hesitated. 

“ Not until quite recently. She wish- 
ed to experiment upon me, and I allowed 
her to put me to sleep several times. 
With a few passes she could put me to 
sleep, and I would awaken at the time 








she willed. We never experimented 
much, as I do not approve of it. Not 
long since—I think it was the day before 
your party, Mrs. Kole Oyl—she stopped 
me as I was walking across the floor. 
She was behind me, at the other side of 
the room. I could not tell what was 
holding me, until she laughed and willed 
me to go on, I did not like any one, 
even Annie, to hold such power over me 
as that, so I begged her to exercise it no 
more.” 

“No,” said Mr. Thornton, solemnly, 
“ free will is God’s great gift—it is as sin- 
ful as it is dangerous for us to yield up 
this noblest of our privileges. Who 
would be the slave—the mental, worse 
than the bodily slave—of another? But 
you told me, did you not, Miss Helen, 
that your cousia cured your headache the 
afternoon of our friend’s party ?” 

“ Yes, and that was the last time. I 
wished to go so much that I begged of 
her to charm my head into better be- 
havior.” 

“Well, Miss Kirkland,” said Mr. 
Thornton, rising to his feet and looking 
her steadily in the eyes, “I know not 
what evil purpose you had in bringing 
such unpleasant notoriety upon your 
friend and cousin ; but this I know, and 
now assert before these witnesses—that 
it was your will, controlling that of 
Helen’s, which caused her, singular con- 
duct at Mrs. Kole Oyl’s. I watched you 
upon that occasion. I saw the steady, 
concentrated look you kept upon her. 
It would have been natural that you 
should have been distressed and nervous 
—that you would have gore to her and 
taken her down from the chair. Instead 
of that, you remained motionless, direct- 
ing her words and actions. The moment 
I spoke to you—forced you, by my earn- 
estness, to attend to me—the spell was 
broken ; your victim left off her play, 
came to you and asked you what she 
had been doing! You partly regained 
your control of her, causing her face to 
resume its silly expression; and, when 
you got her to the dressing-room, you 
plunged her into a mesmeric sleep which 
you were kind enough to allow to pass 
for the stupor of intoxication. 
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“ Mrs. Kole Oyl, having a deep inter- 
est in this young lady, who has promised 
soon to become my wife, I have traced 
this matter up, and this is what I have 
made of it. You have only to look in 
the face of Miss Kirkland to be assured 
of her guilt. Whatever power she has 
over others, she has not power to repress 
the blush of shame, Nature, there, is 
stronger than her will. You will not 
need the assurance of Miss Marshall, 
when you recall her manners and char- 
acter, that, upon that unfortunate even- 
ing, she did not touch wine at all. It 
was not until yesterday that she under- 
stood the nature of the charges being 
made against her. Her mother did not 
understand them, and Miss Annie chose 
not to explain them. She has suffered 
much through the mischief-loving—or 
shall I say malicious ?—experiments of 
one who ought to have been the last to 
cause her any pain—and I need not ask, 
Mrs. Kole Oyl, that you will do what 
comes in your way in righting this wrong 
with your friends. If you are merciful 
enough to represent it merely as the fun- 
loving freak of a thoughtless girl, I am 
willing to let it pass for that. Mrs. Mar- 
shall must inflict her own punishment.” 

Annie Kirkland burst into tears of 
mortification and thwarted revenge. It 
is probable that Mr. Thornton understood 
her motives better than any other per- 
son, as he was not only unusually quick 
in his reading of character, but had per- 
ceived that the preference she had once 
plainly shown for him had changed to 
dislike upon his avowal of love for her 
cousin. 

Annie retired to her room, without 
an attempt to deny the charge; and af- 
ter a pleasant hour of conversation, Mr. 
Thornton escorted Mrs. Kole Oyl home, 
satisfied that her gratification at being 
the first to publicly announce the engage- 
ment, would be sufficient inducement for 
her to labor to restore things to their 
usual order. 

And he was not in error. Mrs. Kole 
Oyl was only too eager to report the en- 
gagement, and, after a few days, the 
pretty Miss Marshall’s shadow passed 
away forever. 

Vou. I.—30. 





MY LUCK IN A TUNNEL. 


AM an old miner. Not one ot the 

now-a-day Washoe and Nevada stripe, 
but an old forty-nine California miner. I 
have been engaged in all descriptions of 
mining transactions, except the new- 
fangled one of mining stock in compa- 
nies—“feet,” I believe they call it. Among 
my varied undertakings was one opera- 
tion in a tunnel, in which I and thy 
partners engaged, in the summer of 
1852. 

One afternoon in that year, as I was 
carrying up a bucket of water from the 
river to our tent at the top of the bank, 
my foot caught under a large stone, and 
my perpendicular was at once changed 
to a horizontal posture, while the water 
from the overturned bucket spread itself 
in various directions. With a few ex- 
pletives of rather forcible character, quite 
customary and common in that region 
and period, I raised myself to my feet 
again, and, picking up the bucket, was 
about to retrace my steps to the river, 
when my attention was attracted by a 
folded paper, which had been placed un- 
der the stone causing my fall. When 
my foot tripped, the stone was overturned, 
and the paper, folded in letter-form, lay 
exposed to view. Bending over, I pick- 
ed it up, and proceeded to examine it. 
It was written with pencil, in characters 
very irregular and stiffly formed, as if 
made by a person with a wounded hand. 
The contents were as follows : 


“ Tf this letter should fall into the hands 
of any person, I wish to inform them that 
I have been attacked and mortally wound- 
ed by my two partners, who wished to 
obtain my money. Failing to discover it, 
after wounding me, they have fled, leav- 
me here to die. Whoever gets this letter 
will find, buried in a ravine at the foot of 
a ‘blazed’ tree, twenty-five paces due 
north of this, a = containing five thou- 
sand dollars in gold dust. That it may 
prove more fortunate property to him 
than it has to me, is the hope o 

“ ANDREW INDUS.” 


I stood for some minutes after reading 
the letter like one awakened from a 
dream. I could not convince myself 
that the letter in my hand was a genuine 
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document, and read it over and over 
again, ‘uinking I might get some clue 
from. the handwriting to the real author. 
It might be a trick got up by my partners, 
to raise a laugh at my expense. No; 
the place where it was found, and the 
purely accidental discovery, rendered 
such a surmise very improbable. I sat 
down on a log, and turned the matter 
over and over in my mind for some time. 
AS last I got up, and pacing off the re- 
quired distance in the direction mention- 
ed in the letter, I came to a large tree. 
Carefully examining it, I discovered a 
scar, Clearly indicating that the tree had 
been “ blazed” at some remote period. 
This was “ confirmation strong as proofs 
of Holy Writ,” and [immediately under- 
took to discover the locality of the ra- 
vine. Here I wasat fault. Nothing of 
the kind was to be seen. To all appear- 
ances, a stream of water never had pass- 
ed in the neighborhod of the tree. This 
was not encouraging; and I sat down on 
the ground and read the letter again, to 
see if I had not mistaken some of its 
directions. No; I was in the right 
place ; but where was the ravine ? 

A tap on my shoulder aroused me 
from my meditations, and on looking up, 
I saw my two partners, who loudly be- 
rated me for having neglected the prepa- 
ration of their supper. As an excuse, I 
showed them the letter, and detailed the 
manner of my findingit. To my surprise, 
they were as much excited by its perusal as 
I had been, and we all looked around per- 
severingly for the ravine, but without ef- 
fect for some time. At last, Jack Nes- 
bitt, who had been a miner since 48, 
said : 

“T think there has been a ravine 
here, but it has been filled up by the 
rains.” 

On close examination, we decided that 
his supposition was correct, and after 
some consultation we determined that 
we would commence digging the next 
morning. 

Morning came and we repaired to the 
spot with pick and shovel. Jack pro- 
posed that we should follow the course 
of the ravine, which appeared to run 
into the body of the hill, rather than to 





dig down, for, as he said, we would be 
more likely to find the bag in the bed of 
the ravine, by following it up, than by 
digging down in any one place. The 
result was, that in a few days we had 
formed quite a cave in the side of the 
hill. 

We worked at this tunnel for four 
days without finding the bag. On the 
fourth day, Jack proposed that he and 
my other partner, Bill Jennings, should 
carry the dirt we had excavated down to 
the river, and wash it, leaving me to dig 
in the tunnel. In that way, they thought, 
we might at least “ make grub,” while 
searching for the hidden money. I 
thought the idea foolish, but, as they had 
entered so eagerly into my views regard- 
ing the buried bag of dust, I made no 
objection to the plan, and dug away with 
redoubled energy. In fact, I had thought 
so much about the object of our search, 
that I had become utterly regardless of 
almost every thing else. I had dreamt 
of it when sleeping; mused on it when 
waking, and it had obtained complete 
control of my mind. Day after day we 
worked —I digging, my companions 
washing; yet, strange to say, I did not 
become discouraged. They said nothing 
about the bag of gold dust; and I asked 
them nothing about the result of their 
washing the excavated dust. 

We had worked about three weeks, 
and had formed a tunnel extending about 
fifteen feet into the hill, when, one after- 
noon, completely tired out, I sat down to 
rest in the cave. I had only intended to 
sit a little while, but five minutes had 
not elapsed before I was fast asleep. I 
was awakened by a crash, and found my 
feet and legs completely covered by 4 
mass of dirt and stones. The front part 
of the tunnel had fallen in, and I wasin 
a manner buried alive. About ten feet 
of the tunnel remained firm, and, from 
my observation of its structure prior to 
the accident, I was convinced that I had 
no reason to apprehend any danger in 
that quarter. My partners had carried 
dirt enough to the river to keep them 
busy there for the rest of the day; so I 
had nothing to hope from their assistance. 
The question that first presented itself to 
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my mind was, how long can life be sus- 
tained in this confined state? I had 
read, a dozen times, statistics in relation 
to the amount of air consumed hourly 
by a human being’s lungs, but, like al- 
most everybody else, had merely won- 
dered at the time, and then forgot the 
figures. How much I would have giyen 
then to be able to recall them! The 
next thought was, how can I proceed 
to extricate myself? This question was 
difficult of solution. If I went to work 
with shovel and pick to clear away the 
dirt that had fallen, it was extremely 
likely that all which I should be able to 
remove would be immediately replaced 
by that whigh would fall from above. 
This was pleasant! I racked my brain 
to devise some means of liberating my- 
self, but without effect. Leaning against 
the wall in utter despondency, I was 
about to throw myself on the ground and 
await my fate, when I observed that 
quite a current of water, on a small 
scale, was making its way down the side 
of the cave. At first I was alarmed, as 
I thought it might loosen the earth above 
and bring another mass down on my 
head. The next moment, the thought 
struck me that it might be turned to my 
advantage. Why could I not so direct 
it that it would wash away sufficient 
earth in its progress to the outlet of the 
cave to admit the air, and perhaps make 
an opening large enough to allow me to 
crawl out through it? Even if I only 
succeeded in making an air-hole, it would 
enable me to exist till my partners could 
come to my assistance. Carefully exam- 
ining the course of the water, I succeed- 
ed in finding the spot wheré it entered 
the cave, and to my great joy ascertained 
that I could easily direct it, by cutting 
a channel out of the side of my prison 
to the mass of earth that blocked up the 
entrance to the tunnel. The air at this 
time was quite close and stifling, and I 


became aware that whatever was done | 


must be done quickly, or I should perish 
from want of oxygen. After I had cut 
a channel for the water to flow toward 
the entrance, I enlarged the opening by 
which the stream ertered the cave, and 
was delighted to observe that it flowed 





with redoubled force. Taking my shovel, 
I pushed it through the moistened earth 
as far as I was able, and then awaited 
the further action of the water. In a 
few minutes I was enabled to push it 
still further, till at last it was out of my 
reach. Then, placing my pick-handle 
against it, I pushed both as far as I 
could. With what eagerness did I watch 
to see the first opening made by the wa- 
ter! At first it was swallowed up by 
the earth, but I was soon gratified by 
observing that it flowed in a steady 
stream in the direction in which I had 
pushed the pick and shovel. 

In a few minutes I discovered a faint 
glimmering in the distance, which might 
be an opening or the effect of an excited 
imagination, I scarcely knew which. But 
the doubt soon resolved itself into cer- 
tainty, and an opening some five inches 
in diameter speedily disclosed itself. 
Larger and larger the opening grew; 
lump after lump of earth was washed 
away by the stream, till the channel be- 
came large enough for me to place my 
head in it and halloo lustily for assistance. 
Just as I was drawing my head back, I 
caught sight of a buckskin bag. Hastily 
seizing it, I found that it was the one we 
had been in search of, and which, but 
for the accident, I would never have 
found. Wishing to surprise my comrades, 
I concealed it, and redoubled my cries. 
In a few minutes they came running up 
the hill, and soon liberated me from my 
unpleasant position. 

“ Well, Ned,” said Jack, as he shook 
me by the hand, “I’m glad you're safe, 
old fellow—the more so, as Bill and I 
have been deceiving you a little. You 
know we have been trying all the sum- 
mer to get you to go into a tunneling 
operation, and you have only laughed at 
us?” 

“ Yes,” said I, wondering what would 
come next. 

“Well, when you found that letter, 
Bill and I made up our minds that we 
would go into the job with you; not in 
the hope of finding any bag, but because 
we knew you would work twice as hard 
with such an inducement, intending, 
meanwhile, to wash the excavated dirt. 
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This we have done; and, my boy, we 
have never made less than three hundred 
dollars any day since we commenced.” 

“Then you think the bag a humbug, 
do you ?” 

“Why, of course,” said he. 

“ Well, I don’t, and I intend to go on 
looking for it.” 

“Now, what’s the use of being fool- 
ish,” quoth Bill Jennings. ‘“ We've got 
as much dirt as we can wash for some 
time, and it pays. I can’t see the use of 
continuing such a wild-goose chase as the 
hunt for that bag.” 

“ Be that as it may,” said I, “I intend 
to follow it up.” 

Bill and Jack conferred together a 
while, and then the former said: 

“ Well, Ned, we might as well tell you 
first as last. I wrote that letter in order 
to get you to go into tunneling.” 

“ And the ‘ blazed’ tree,” said I, “ how 
about that? The ‘blaze’ is certainly 
two years old.” 

Jack hesitated. “ Why, you see,” said 
he, “ we found that tree, and wrote the 
letter to suit it.” 

“Then what do you think of this ?” 
asked I, showing him the bag I had 
found in the cave. 

Jack was nonplussed. On opening 
the bag, we found about three thousand 
dollars. Jack never would own up, but 
always insisted that the variance be- 
tween the statement in the letter and the 
amount in the bag was proof enough 
that the letter and it had no connection 
with each other. I don’t think so, how- 
eyer, and I believe that Jack’s assertion 


‘of having written the letter was untrue. 


We never could ascertain any thing 
about Mr. Indus, so we divided the money 
among us. 





HUMAN LIFE. 


HE greater the complexity of a piece 

of machinery, and the more labor it 

is called upon to perform, the more rapid 
will be its wear and tear. This applies 
to human life as well as to mechanism. 
The derangement of its component parts 
—its springs and wheels, will also be 





in the ratio of their complication. Thus 
do, we find that the brute creation are 
less subject to those affections that abridge 
their days than mankind. Their life is 
natural, except when under the sway of 
domestication: ours is artificial; and 
high civilization tends to render it still 
more unnatural than it would most prob- 
ably have been in a simple and patri- 
archal existence. Endowed with more 
acuteness of sensibility than animals, we 
are rendered more susceptible of the ex- 
tremes of pleasure and of pain; and our 
voluptuous enjoyments are perhaps more 
prejudicial than our sufferings. Had not 
the Creator wisely granted us the faculty 
of reasoning, we should have been the 
most wretched of all organized beings. 
The tenure of life depends upon the 
sum of vitality originally deposited, and 
the extent of our drafts upon this capital, 
which we too frequently exhaust by un- 
timely expenses. Experience has proved 
that under ordinary circumstances, man 
can live six or seven times longer than 
the years required to attain puberty. This 
epoch is placed at our fourteenth year. 
This calculation would therefore yield 
from eighty-four to ninety-eight years of 
age. Our own.imprudences, and the dis- 
orders resulting from them, are more hos- 
tile in abridging this period than nature, 
all-wise and all-bountiful. Indeed, when 
we reflect on all the excesses to which we 
expose our frail and complicated being, 
as if we were resolved to try by every 
possible experiment how far it possesses 
the power of resisting destructive agents, 
we can only marvel in beholding so many 
instances of longevity. In this wasteful 
existence how many valuable hours do we 
not lose ? how many real enjoyments have 
we not deprived ourselves of? When 
compared to the immensity of time, life 
is but an idlespan. Let us deduct even 
from old age the years of infancy, the 
years of caducity, and the years of sleep, 
—alas ! what remaineth of our many and 
our energetic days? Maupertuis calcu- 
lated that in an ordinary life man could 
scarcely enjoy more than three years of 
happiness, mixed up with sixty or eighty 
years of misery or insipidity; and yet 
how miserable are we at the thought 
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of quitting this short-leased tenement, 
though every wretchedness renders our 
abode a constant scene of uneasiness! It 


has been computed that out of about 
“nine hundred millions of human beings 


that are scattered over the globe, it is 
more than probable that we could not 
find nine thousand individuals blessed 
with happiness, even taking happiness 
in its most limited sense—content. Were 
it not for the terrors of futurity, it is 
more than probable that our existence 
would lose much of its value. Socrates 
termed philosophy “the preparation for 
death ;’ the same may be said of our 
existence. 

Happily for man, life is a dream, all 
is illusion ; sufferings alone are positive ; 
Pandora’s box is its best illustration. 
Could we have*slept away our existence 
in constant visions, we should have lived 
as long as in a waking state. When we 
contemplate the flocks of human beings 
scattered like cattle on the face of the 
universe, with scarcely more intellect than 
the beasts of the same field, we might 
ask for what were they created ? doomed 
to all the horrors of sickness or of war, 
victims of their own follies or the ambi- 
tious projects of others! As far as re- 
gards this life, it is worse than idle to 
seek a solution of the problem. In these 
inquiries we too often seek to guess that 
which we can never know, and to know 
that which we can never guess! Weall 
complain ana murmur like the woodman 
in the fable, yet are loth to accept the 
relief we loudly call for. 

The longevity of the first races, and the 
patriarchs, are records foreign to the in- 
vestigations of natural history; we must 
seek for more Tecent examples. Haller 
had collected the cases of many centena- 
rians, amounting to sixty-two, who had 
reached from 100 to 120; twenty-nine from 
120 to 180; and fifteen from 130 to 140. 
Few instances are authenticated beyond 
this period: yet we find one Eccleston, 
who lived 143 years; John Effingham, 
who attained his 144th; a Norwegian, 
who counted a century and a half; 
and our Thomas Parr would most prob- 
ably have passed his 152d year but 
for an excess. Henry Jenkins lived to 





169 ; and we have on record the case of 
a negress, aged 175. The Hungarian 
family of John Rovin were remarkable 
for their longevity: the father lived to 
172, the wife to 164; they had been 
married 142 years, and their youngest 
child was 115 ; and such was the influence 
of habit and filial affection, that this chd/d 
was treated with all the severity of pater- 
nal rigidity,and did not dare to act with- 
out his papa’s and mamma’s permission. 

By the calculations of Sussmilch, out 
of one thousand individuals, only one at- 
tained 97; and not more than one lived 
to the age of 100, out of one hundred 
and fourteen thousand. In the census 
of Italy, taken under Vespasian, there 
were found fifty-four of 100, fifty-seven 
of 110, two of 125, four of 130, and three 
of 140. In China, under Kien Long, in 
1784, there were only four individuals 
who had attained their 100th year. Ac- 
cording to Larrey, there were at Cairo 
thirty-five persons who had eXceeded 
their century. In Russia, in 1814, out 
of eight hundred and ninety-one thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty deaths, were 
three thousand five hundred and thirty- 
one from 100 to 182. In a register of 
deaths in Paris, taken in 1817, there were 
found in twenty-one thousand three hun- 
dred and ninety-two, nine from 95 to 
100, and the general proportion of cen- 
tenarians in that city is one to three 
thousand. 

What are the circumstances most fa- 
vorable to longevity? This question 
is not easily answered ; for we find in 
instances of advanced age that some in- 
dividuals have led a most regular and 
abstemious life, while others have in- 
dulged in various excesses. These ob- 
servations, however, are by no means cal- 
culated to form a conclusive opinion, as 
the constitutional vigor and peculiar id- 
iosyncrasies of individuals differ widely. 
It is probable that a regular mode of 
living is the most likely to prolong our 
years, whatever may be that regularity 
in a comparative point of view. A sober 
man, who commits occasional excesses, is 
more likely to suffer than another man who 
gets drunk every night, provided that 
these excesses do not differ in regard to 
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the quantity or quality of stimulus. In 
these melancholy instances the excite- 
ment is constant, and the indirect debility 
which it may produce has scarcely time 
to break down the system ere it is again 
wound up to its usual pitch, to use the 
vulgar expression, “by a hair of the 
same hound.” The principal attribute 
of life that renovates for awhile its moral 
and its physical exhaustion is excitability, 
and a constant excitement is therefore in- 
dispensable, to serve as fuel to the con- 
suming fire. This was to a certain de- 
gree the basis on which Brown founded 
his doctrine. He traced a scale of life 
like that of a thermometer—health in the 
center, death at each extremity: one 
scale ascending from health was grad- 
uated according to stimulating agency, 
the other to debilitating causes ; and there- 
fore the system was to be stimulated 
or lowered according to this gradation. 
It woulg be foreign to the question to 
point ont the absurdity of this theory, 
although we must admit its ingenuity 
and to a certain extent its correctness. 
The chief practical objection to it was 
the diversity of constitutions and idiosyn- 
crasies, and the different action of stimu- 
lating or depressing agents in health and 
in disease ; the effects of alimentary and 
medicinal substances being totally dif- 
ferent in these several conditions. 

According to habit, a certain sum of 
stimulus is requisite to keep up the ne- 
cessary excitement; and this sum can not 
be immediately and suddenly withdrawn 
in weak subjects without some risk ; in 
health, perhaps, the experiment may be 
safely made at all times, and under any 
circumstances, although it might be wiser 
te operate the change by degrees; and 
it must moreover be recollected, that a 
habitual drunkard is in a morbid condi- 
tion, and must be treated accordingly. 

Six causes chiefly exert their influence 
upon life : 

1. Climate and soil. 

2. Difference of races. 

3. Complexion and stature. 

4. Period of development during ges- 
tation, and of subsequent growth. 

5. Mode of living. 
6. Moral emotions, occupations. 





Climates that are moderately cold are 
more favorable to long life. This ob- 
servation equally applies to the vegetable 
kingdom ; and trees that have scarcely 
attained their full growth in northern 
regions are drooping in the south. There 
also we find beasts and birds resisting 
the inclemency of the weather by the 
thickness of their coats and plumage, 
or a layer of grease ; while many animals 
burrow in the earth to seek a state of 
torpor and insensibility, until restored to 
active life by a more genial temperature, 
Dryness of soil is another source of 
health and life; and the hardy moun- 
taineer’s existence is seldom abridged by 
the diseases that visit the inhabitants of 
damp and swampy regions. Sterile plains 
are more salubrious than regions covered 
with a rank and exuberant vegetation, 
or highly cultivated grounds, from many 
obvious reasons. The humid earth is 
not turned up, and decayed vegetable 
substances are not acted upon in a dele- 
terious manner by the solar heat. When 
we consider the various causes of disease 
that must abound in crowded and corrupt 
cities, we might imagine that mortality 
would. be much greater than in the 
country ; yet observation has not proved 
this difference to be as material as one 
might expect; at least as regards disease, 
the sad effects of poverty and starvation 
not being taken into account. Various 
reasons may be assigned for this apparent 
anomaly. In cities a more regular state 
of excitement prevails, and man’s con- 
stant occupations scarcely give him time 
to attend to slight ailments, that, under 
other circumstances, might be aggra- 
vated. Moreover, intermittent fevers and 
visceral affections are more frequent in 
the country; and farmers are exposed 
to more constant damp and severer revo- 
lutions in the atmospheric constitution 
than citizens. The mortality among 
men is greater in cities than in women; 
nf latter do not enjoy so long a life in 
th} country. March and April have 
bei:n found the most fatal months. They 
are periods of atmospheric transition 
from cold to a higher temperature, and 
must therefore prove trying to the weak 
and the aged. The end of autumn is 
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also deemed a sickly period; and the 
equinoxes have ever been considered crit- 
ical, the solstices much less injurious. 

In regard to the variety of races, it has 
been observed that those people who 
soonest attain pubescence are the short- 
est-lived. Precocious excitement must 
bring on premature old age. Negroes 
seldom attain an advanced period of life; 
and the progress of years is more rapidly 
descried in their features and their form 
than in Europeans who have migrated to 
their clime. The negroes of Congo, 
Mozambique, and Zanguebar, seldom 
reach their fiftieth year. In northern 
latitudes longevity is more frequent : 
this is observed in Sweden, Russia, Po- 
land, Norway. Some writers have looked 
upon the established religion of a coun- 
try as influencing the duration of life ; 
and Toaldo asserted that Christians 
are shorter-lived than Jews. To this 
observation it may be remarked, that 
Jews are in general a very sober, indus- 
trious, and active race, circumstances 
that must materially tend to prolong 
their days. Moreover, by their legisla- 
tion they are very careful in the choice of 
the meat they consume. In Catholic 
countries fasting may be taken into cal- 
culation, not from the effects of abste- 
miousness, which would be more favor- 
able to health than injurious, but the 
sudden return to feasting and gormandiz- 
ing, by way of revenge, when the fast is 
over. Shrove Tuesday and Easter Sun- 
day are noted in red letters in the gas- 
tronomic almanac; and the suppers that 
follow the midnight masses of Christmas 
generally require the apothecary’s aid 
on the following morning.* 

In regard to conformation, very tall 
and spare subjects are seldom long lived ; 
and the same observation applies to the 
stunted and diminutive. A well-set body, 
with a broad and deep chest, a neck 
not over-long, with well-formed and firm 
muscles, generally hold forth a fair pros- 
pect of old age. 

Dr Caspar’s views of longevity are not 





* The advocates of fasting have calculated 
that in one hundred and fifty-two hermits who 
had lived eleven thousand five hundred and 
eighty-nine years, the —- age was seventy- 
three years and three months. 











only highly interesting, but, if correct, 
may lead to many important conclusions. 
He maintains that : - 

1. The female sex enjoys, at every 
period or epoch of life, a greater longev- 
ity than the male sex. 

2. The so called climacteric periods of 
life do not seem to have any.influence on 
the longevity of either sex. 

8. The medium duration of life has, in 
recent times, increased very greatly in 
most cities of Europe. 

4. In reference to the influence of 
professional occupations on life, it seems 
that clergymen are, on the whole, the 
longest, and medical men are the shortest 
livers. Military men are nearly between 
the two extremes, but yet, proportionally, 
they more frequently than others reach 
very advanced years. 

5. The mortality is very generally 
greater in manufacturing than in agri- 
cultural districts. 

6. Marriage is decidedly favorable to 
longevity. 

7%. The mortality among the poor is 
always greater than among the wealthier 
classes. 

8. The mortality in a population ap- 
pears to be always proportionate to its 
fecundity—as the number of births in- 
creases, so does the number of deaths at 
the same time. 

Quetelet has very justly observed that 
the laws which preside over the develop- 
ment of man, and modify all his actions, 
are in general the result of his organiza- 
tion, of his years, his state of independ- 
ence, the surrounding institutions, local 
influence, and an infinity of other causes, 
difficult to ascertain, and many of which, 
most probably, never can be known. Still 
if we admit the fact, our well-being, in a 
great measure, rests in our own hands, 
as the progress of our intellectual attain- 
ments may gradually enable us to im- 
prove our condition in most of the points 
to which we have alluded; and Buffon 
has observed “ that we know not to what 
extent man may perfect his nature, both 
in a moral and a physical point of view.” 

Still the laws of our organization, and 
which regulate life, appear to be beyond 
human speculation; and it has been 
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observed that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, we are ruled by a harmonizing 
system tending to equalize society de- 
spite its institutions. 

Poets are the shortest-lived; next to 
them, authors on natural religion, dra- 
matists, and novelists May not this 
circumstance be attributed to the fervor 
of their imagination and to their unequal 
mode of living? A species of madness 
is the attribute of genius. Many authors 
on natural religion may come under the 
denomination of monomaniacs. The jeal- 
ous irritability of poets and dramatists, 
—and next to them in the scale of vanity 
we find musicians—may also contribute 
to wear them out, and bring on various 
chronic diseases, by digestive derange- 
ments; more especially as their habits 
of living are seldom regular, fits of 
sobriety alternating with bouts of merry- 
making. Moral philosophers, painters, 
and sculptors, whose average life appears 
the longest, follow more sedentary pur- 
suits; and, although artists in general 
can not boast of remarkable discretion in 
their mode of living, the nature of their 
profession requires much steadiness. It 
is moreover to be observed that, in the 
preceding calculation, historical painters 
have chiefly been noticed. Would the 
same calculation apply to the lighter 
branches of the art? It has been re- 
marked that actors generally attain old 
age, notwithstanding the fatiguing and 
harassing nature of their profession, 
This may be attributed to the constant 
excitement of a similar nature to which 
they are subject, as well as to their con- 
tinued exposure to the sudden transitions 
from heat to cold, which renders them 
less susceptible of the variations of tem- 
perature that affect those who can avoid 
these vicissitudes. Any person who would 
expose himself to the constant checked 
perspirations to which dancers are liable, 
would infallibly pay dear for the experi- 
ment; and those who have had occasion 
to witness the fatigues of their exercises, 
marvel at their not being constantly at- 
tacked with pulmonary inflammation, and 
the many maladies that result from simi- 
lar exposures. On the very same prin- 
ciple, troops when engaged upon active 








service do not suffer from the inclemency 
of the weather, although saturated with 
wet by day, and sleeping under torrents 
of rain by night. So long as they are 
marching with an object in view, this 
excitement supports them, even against 
hunger ; but the moment this excitement 
ceases, let them halt in tranquil canton- 
ments, or commence a retreat under un- 
favorable circumstances, that moment 
the invasion of disease is observed. The 
chief source of health and long life is an 
equilibrious state of the circulation. This 
condition a moderate mental excitement 
tends to maintain. Depression, on the 
contrary, will produce a languid flow of 
the vital stream, congestion, and chronic 
diseases. 

On the same principle, good temper 
and hilarity are also necessary to prolong 
life. Violent passions must tend to oc- 
casion dangerous determinations, while 
the inward gnawings of offended vanity 
and pride corrode every viscus, and lay 
the seeds of future mental and bodily 
sufferings. Apathy and insensibility are, 
unfortunately, the best sources of peace 
of mind, and as Fontenelle observed, a 
good stomach and a bad heart are essen- 
tial to happiness. 

Conformation materially affects our ex- 
istence ; and this circumstance may in a 
great measure be referred to temper, and 
the wear and tear that it occasions in ill- 
conditioned individuals. Little people 
seldom attain the longevity of stronger 
individuals; and it is also a well-known 
fact that diminutive persons are generally 
spiteful and malicious. As providence 


has bestowed destructive venoms on rep- 


tiles, so has it gifted these insignificant 
members of society with obnoxious quali- 
ties, to make amends for their want of 
physical power in the strategies of attack 
and defense. The same observation holds 
good with the deformed; but here we 
have a moral cause for this sourness of 
disposition. They too frequently are ob- 
jects of ridicule, contempt, or pity, senti- 
ments the most humiliating to mankind. 
In childhood they are not able to partake 
of the boisterous and active sports of 
their companions; they have not the 
power to resent an injury, and the more 
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powerless we are, the greater is our thirst 
of revenge. Hence does tyranny degrade, 
and renders its victims cruel and vindic- 
tive. The deformed, moreover, find it 
necessary to improve their intellectual 
faculties, which in aftertimes fill their 
quivers with keen shafts of retaliation. 
In this study they also have more leisure, 
and they apply to their books while their 
comrades are at play. This very study 
adds to their sense of inferjority; they 
can never hope to share the warrior’s 
laurels, or, what is perhaps still more 
painful, the myrtle of successful love. 
Their only chance of success in either of 
these careers is by kindling wars by their 
intrigues, or winning a woman’s heart 
by intellectual superiority—two very im- 
probable events. Thus they gradually 
envy men who are looked upon by the 
world as their superiors, and hate women 
for the preference they show to those priv- 
ileged individuals. In general we find 
these ill-shaped beings bitterly sarcastic 
whenever woman’s name is mentioned. 
Pope, perhaps from these very reasons, 
was inexhaustible in his abuse of the 
sex. 

The intellectual superiority of hunch- 
backs has also been attributed to their 
physical condition; and it is generally 
believed that with them the circulation 
of blood in the brain is more rapid than 
in well-conformed subjects, and this in- 
creased action is supposed to contribute 
materially to the vivacity of the imagina- 
tion, and the quickness of apprehension. 
Another circumstance is said to increase 
their mental powers, and that is, their 
continence, considered both by the an- 
cients and the moderns as a source of 
intellectual energies. Minerva and the 
Muses ‘were virgins ; and in this and-other 
fabulous traditions, we find the ancients 
illustrating in their mythologic allegories 
many physical facts and observations. 
Our Bacon had made the same remark; 
and Newton and many other great men, 
considered the passion of love beneath the 
dignity of science. Continence and absti- 
nence were deemed by Horace as indis- 
pensable privations in the cultivation of 
genius. In the deformed both are to a 
certain degree natural, or at least can not 








be lost sight of without endangering life. 
The digestive powers of the deformed are 
generally weak ; and this debility has ever 
been looked upon as a concomitant of 
superior intellects. 

The common expression of a child being 
too clever to live, is unfortunately founded 
on observation. Scrofulous and sickly 
children are in general remarkable for 
the quickness of their intellects; and 
Rousseau maintained that a man who 
could meditate was a depraved animal. 
It is a fact that the perfection of one 
faculty can seldom be attained but at the 
expense of others. The more our facul- 
ties are generally called into action, the 
less perfect will they be individually. 

The influence of the mind upon our 
health is as evident as the influence of 
our health on the duration of existence. 
This corollary explains the shortness of 
life of the diminutive and the deformed, 
unconnected with such physical defects 
of organizationgs might impede the due 
exercise of their organs. 

The fable of Prometheus is a strong 
illustration of the pernicious effects of 
intemperance; and by Darwin and other 
physiologists, has been considered as 
comparing the celestial fire that he pur- 
loined, to the artificial inspirations of ex- 
citement that ultimately preys upon the 
liver and the other viscera like a vora- 
cious vulture. A much deeper philosophy 
is concealed in this theogenic allegory. 
Prometheus was the son of Japetus; 
brother to Atlas, Mencetius, and Epime- 
theus, who all surpassed mankind in fraud 
and in guilt. Prometheus himself scoffed 
the gods, and violated their shrine. Hea- 
ven and Earth had formed his father, 
who had united his destinies with Cly- 
mene, one of the Oceanides. Thus Pro- 
metheus and Epimetheus arose from the 
very cradle of the universe; and their 
very names signify foresight and impro- 
vidence, the prevalent characteristics of 
all mortals, that either tend to promote 
or retard the progress of human reason 
and human happiness. Prometheus 
strove impiously to possess himself of 
divine knowledge, and created man with 
a base amalgam of the earth and the 
bones of animals, vivified by the celestial 
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fire he had obtained. Jupiter, indignant 
at his audacity, commanded Vulcan to 
create a beauteous tempter in the form 
of a woman, on whom every attractive 
gift might be conferred; and Pandora 
was sent upon earth with the fatal pre- 
sent of the father of the gods, the box 
that contained all the evils and distem- 
pers that were destined for mankind. 
The foresigkt of Prometheus resisted her 
charms ; his improvident brother opened 
the dreaded casket. Have we not here 
an illustration of the vanity of science, 
that aims even at divine attributes, and 
whose votaries, like Prometheus, would 
endeavor, if possible, to deprive wisdom 
of her power, and break down the boun- 
daries of human intellects? His pun- 
ishment describes in energetic language 
the endless and consuming studies of the 
learned, whose very viscera are corroded 
in lucubrations too often fruitless, and not 
unfrequently injurious to themselves and 
others. Hercules alone c8uld relieve him 
from his torments—and does not Her- 
cules in this allegory typify the power 
of reason, that enables us to release the 
mind from the trammels both of igno- 
rance and vanity, separated from each 
other by a gossamer partition? Prome- 
theus, who could resist the most powerful 
temptations—beauty and talent combined 
—dared Olympus to seek for that wis- 
dom which would have doomed him to 
everlasting sufferings, had not strength 
of mind and powers of reflection destroy- 
ed his merciless tormentor. Can we be 
surprised that the ancients consecrated 
games to this beautiful allegory ?—games 
that are still carried on in our days; but 
alas! where every vain competitor pre- 
tends that he has reached the goal with 
an unextinguished torch ! 





MY EVERY-DAY PATHS. 
II. 

* AM no traveler. I never journeyed 
five hundred miles in any one direc- 
tion, and therefore Chimborazo and the 
Alps are, in my mind, only entitled 
to that shade of reality that makes the 
thin difference between the myths of 








old and the testimonies of tourists. Like- 
wise, I have not yet grasped the full 
knowledge of many minor eminences 
known to fame; and Mount Parnassus 
stands in much the same category with 
the “ Hill of Howth,” that so looms be- 
fore the common memory of Erin, and 
the Hill of Difficulty in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

Nevertheless, my dear Leda, there isa 
hill that Ido know. There is no mys- 
tery to be found for me on any of its 
thousand slopes, save such as nature 
everywhere produces; and there is hard- 
ly a square foot of its surfuce that has 
not, at some time, been the chosen spot 
for my midday lounge, my morning stroll, 
or evening reverie. This isthe hill that 
looks down on me, on the west of my 
pond. 

I repeat it—I do know my hill. When 
I look out, it is oftener to see it than any 
thing else; in fact, I see it more than 
any thing save my family group at home. 
As I cast my eye from my window across 
my pond, its huge outline rises on the 
other side, and good-naturedly tells me 
that I must spare a patch of my horizon 
in that direction, since it can not well 
move to please me, and if it could, it 
would only be to cut off the view from 
some one else, whose claims might be as 
good as mine. And truly, Leda, I can 
not find much fault; besides, I think the 
exchange of horizon for hill gives me 
no small profit. Sol sit and look at my 
hill instead, as its somewhat long and 
undulating shape swells up between me 
and the west, and its kind and paternal- 
looking visage, covered with a thick 
beard of woods, and benetted with paths 
and lines of gray rock, that seem like 
the ‘wrinkles that time and ripe expe- 
rience have stamped on it—this kind old 
visage looks down upon me again, and 
responds freely, as I think, to the mute 
appeals for sympathy and friendly coun- 
sel that I put up to it. But sometimes we 
can not speak to each other well at a 
distance, and I imagine it beckons me to 
come nearer, Then I go and loiter 
along its flinty base, or climb up its 
steep sides, or throw myself down under 
the shade of some spiry-topped cedar, 
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and then we talk together till my hill 
and I are mutually satisfied with each 
other. I have learned many a lesson of 
prudence and patience through these 
hours of quiet communion; and I am 
not without a suspicion that I am a little 
better for having pitched my life-tent 
where I have. 

When I look along my hill to its 
southern extremity, I see, perched on its 
dizziest brow, up against what, from my 
low point of view, seems the middle 
heavens, a small but rather pretentious- 
looking villa, whose white buildings, 
tricked out with piazza and ornamented 
gables, glimmer like architectural ghosts 
in the moonlight, or seem to quiver in 
fear before the tempest that batters the 
walls on astormy day. This villa is one 
of the little handbooks of wisdom that 
my hill holds up every day for me to 
read a chapter out of. For I have seen 
those buildings, dear Leda, when they 
had a different look; when the house 
was adorned with an embattled cupola, 
and this again with many lightning-rods, 
and the barn with ventilator and vane. 
But time and the elements destroyed the 
vane and bent the lightning-rods, and 
the cupola was taken off by a new owner 
as a useless thing, and the whole gained 
a humbler look than it ever had before. 
And now, when I look upward to catch 
the moment of moonrise by the gleam 
on the white walls, or when I settle the 
place of some city fire in the dark night 
by like means, or when the sun sinks 
just behind it in winter, and makes its 
whiteness turn black in shadow—at these 
times I am reminded of the unwise man 
that built it, and inhabited it just long 
enough to prove his folly—of the deso- 
late air of the tenantless spot long after- 
ward—of the succession of new-comers, 
better and worse, who one after another 
lighted their evening candles to cheer 
my night-view from the window, and 
then went away again like shadows, I 
know not whither—of the hermit-like cow- 
keeper that herded his kine in the chilly 
barn for a winter, and warmed himself 
at a stick-fire in the house chimney, 
whose smoke crept out now and then on 
the frosty air in cloudy mockery—I 








think of all these, and then of the stout, 
honest-looking laborer who one day came 
and assumed title and possession, lighted 
the fires anew, swept and garnished the 
neglected walks, and dug and tilled the 
vagrant slopes and borders, offering up 
munificent burnt offerings of cumbrous 
boughs to the spirit of industry—and 
my heart grows warmer within me, dear 
Leda, while I think I hear my great old 
hill indulging in a subdued and heavy 
laugh that dies out in its deep caverns, 
like the surges of some subterranean 
river. I was saddened when the wind 
destroyed the watchful vane; for it was 
the only one to be seen from my window, 
and I like such a sentinel to warn me 
of the coming of Boreas and Zephyr. I 
was sorry when they tore down the cu- 
pola, for it had given a kind of castel- 
lated look to the house, essential to the 
dignity of its desolation. But I do not 
mind them now; I think the genius of 
home dwells there, and that is more plea- 
sant to contemplate than either of the 
others. 

A great many things make me believe 
that this old hill is my especial friend. 
One is the great, heavy, strong-sinewed 
hand that it holds out to me every time 
I go near, as if to recognize and salute 
me. Few but myself see any thing 
there but a massive rock, piled with huge 
fragments, and tangled over with vines 
and lichens; but to me there is all this 
and a great deal more. Very often, 
when I have too little time to go and 
visit my hill in aclose and intimate way, 
I go across the valley to take hold of this 
bulky hand, and, as I can not shake it, 
to climb up into it, to sit a moment in 
its broad palm, or venture out on its 
clenched fingers, and playfully challenge 
it to dandle me as I perch there. When 
the early suns of spring set the snow 
rivulets at work on the mossy ledges, I 
go with my children to look for the 
vernal saxifrage that starts between those 
ancient stony fingers, Leda, with petals 
white as the snow that has just left them ; 
and a little later, when the school-chil- 
dren come trooping up to the hills with 
their songs of May-day, and the sun sends 
the Twins to bed before him, I go over 
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and find great bunches of columbines in 
its grasp, with nests of ants busily un- 
barring their winter-quarters, and blue 
flies complacently buzzing here and there 
under the southern shelters. And thus, 
day by day, all through the season, this 
stern old hand reaches me out some in- 
viting object to call me over to its side, 
there to hold a brief interview with its 
owner; and how often I go, and how 
long I tarry, are things the hill and I 
know best about, after all. 

It is no new thing for me to resort to 
the bosom of this friend for encourage- 
ment. Ah, my dear Leda, I remember 
a bitter, bitter day, long years ago, when 
I strayed over the broad rounding of my 
hill—I hardly called it mine then—till I 
came to an open space, where the farmer 
had once done something at cultivation. 
But he had forsaken his field, and its 
abandoned look, so suggestive of falla- 
cious hopes and wishes defeated, tallied 
so strongly with my own emotions, that 
the wave of melancholy rolled over me 
more irresistibly than ever. I cast my- 
self down by an old gray stone, and 
throwing my arms around it, buried my 
face between them. I did not weep; 
my nature was too unyielding; but the 
hollow sound of empty and deceptive 
expectations rung in my mental ear like 
a passing bell, and when my soul turned, 
anxious and fainting, to my prospects in 
the future, I saw lying, like a dull, un- 
broken, misty cloud, all along that inner 
horizon, the sneers and cold rebuffs of a 
world that I knew had all it cared for 
without looking after me. How long I 
clung to that gray old stone I can not 
say. One of the best human friends I 
ever had was with me, but he was noting 
the fitness of that old field for cultiva- 
tion. Then he returned from his search, 
and began to rally me on my dejection, 
the thing, perhaps, which of all on earth 
he knew least of. I thought it strange 
that a heart as honest and kind as his 
could prompt to words so harsh and 
comfortless; but I could bear them. I 
had learned a little wisdom and much 
of cheerfulness, as I lay upon that gray 
stone, and now his rough call to get up 
and not be “ silly” kad less that rankled 





in my feelings as it pierced them, than 
just before. It will be long before I 
forget that stone; it was a forest altar, 
where I seemed unconsciously to pray 
for strength, and as unconsciously to re- 
ceive it. I came away; and for years 
afterward I struggled and endured, but 
still with the under-current of faith set- 
ting strongly upward; and now, as I go 
leisurely up the slope of my hill, I often 
look about for that old stone, but I can 
not find it. May be the grass and thick 
lichens have disguised it, or it may have 
been torn up when the roadway was 
opened that now winds to the summit 
of my hill. I wish I could find it. I 
would offer a stated sacrifice there, of 
crumbs and seeds for the hungry wood- 
birds and timid squirrels, that it might 
become a sacred spot to the famishing 
and weary-hearted. The fable of Antzus 
was verified in me; and though I am no 
giant, nor kin of the Titans, the earth 
was not the less my mother, nor more 
slow to confess her affection then and 
thereafter. 

But do not think, my Leda, that my 
hill deals as kindly with all who go there. 
It makes a difference whether the errand 
be one of mammon or not. Ihave found 
a venerable block of granite lying quietly 
under the shade of thrifty pine, and a 
long, rusty line down one of its sides 
tells how the quarryman came one day 
and frightened the Spirit of Peace with 
the monotonous clank of his vandal ham- 
mer. It tells how he pierced the un- 
complaining stone with many holes— 
how he drove home his score of wedges 
to rend the furniture of this forest sanc- 
tuary—and then, when the firm rock re- 
fused to yield, how he awoke to the 
truth that nature was not all subject to 
him, and had avenged herself for the 
sacrilege. The wedges are still firmly 
fixed ; the hand that drove could not 
withdraw them; and now, as day after 
day corrodes them, their salient points, 
like warning fingers, admonish the intru- 
sive that no such folly can ever be wel- 
come there. 

Still, such admonitions can not be 
heard by all, nor do such as hear always 
obey. No doubt, one day there will 
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come another quarryman, whose hammer 
shall be heavier, and whose drill shall 
pierce more deeply, and there shall be a 
half-hour’s clang of steel, and a crash 
and a sulphury smoke, and then rough 
men will bear away the fragments of the 
old rock, round which the rabbit has 
gamboled and the quail folded her whir- 
ring wing—where the ant has mined and 
the sparrow has builded, and the wood- 
spider hung her silken meshes between 
sun and shadow. They wiil take away 
the dead and hoary rock, which for cen- 
turies has washed in the summer dews 
and garnished his wintry beard with 
icicles; before whose face the flowers 
have bloomed, and the sweet huckle- 
berries and coral rose-hips have year by 





year been laid up for a testimony—they 
will take it away with careless words and 
build it into some contemptibly proud 
structure of men as thoughtless as they. 
But the spot will not perish, and injured 
nature will mourn what can not be re- 
paired. No, no, my dear Leda, in your 
tenderness remember, the red, and yellow, 
and brown leaves of autumn will fall 
there, and the snow shall winnow down 
there more soft and feathery, the rill that 
rattles down the hill in spring-time shall 
pass there with a hush on its music, and 
even the storms of the equinoxes will 
pause and mingle a hoarse regret in their 
turbulence, for the things of the wood 
will remember the stern old rock that 
perished, and so shall I. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


HE success of the London Art Un- 

ion induces frequent expressions of 
regret that a similar institution does not 
exist in the United States. That our 
people are art lovers we have but to at- 
tend a few picture sales to attest. Not 
only in “ wealthy circles” but every- 
where, East, West, North and South, 
are evidences, even in the humblest 
village, of the love for art as art pre- 
vailing here. To highten this love, to 
develop this taste, to send broadcast 
good paintings, engravings and art lit- 
erature, should be the earnest desire of 
our educators. Why, then, is it that 
the plan of the London Art Union is 
not suggestive of a similar institution 
on this side of the water for the advance- 
ment of the “ Art idea?” We know 
that we have had one or two or three 
attempts to found such an institution ; 
but, their very failure was owing to the 
non-fulfillment of public expectations re- 
garding them, and they flourished just 
long enough to prove how eagerly a 
good work would be sustained. What 
we need is for the law to legalize the 
Art Union, as the British Parliament 
has done, and to prescribe such rules for 
its government as will protect it from 
becoming a mere engine for working up 





the fortune of some man or set of men. 
Give us no “ Association of Artists,” 
which is only too sure to end in selling 
poor pictures to the institution at high 
prices ; but, rather organize a corporate 
body composed of men of taste, influ- 
ence and integrity—give them power 
to operate the Union to the fullest ex- 
tent, in annual distributions, in the pub- 
lication of engravings, periodicals and 
books—power to open public galleries, 
exhibitions and schools of design—and 
we would have, in ten years’ time, an in- 
stitution of great beneficence. 

The titles of modern works of fic- 
tion are becoming odd enough to satisfy 
the most eager curiosity hunter. A 
good plain name, or phrase expressive 
of the character of the romance no longer 
answers; the author racks his brains to 
discover something simply odd—-the 
more singular the better. We, hence, 
have among recent popular novels such 
titles as these : “ What Moncey Can’t Do ;” 
“Too Much Alone;” “Sans Merci ;” 
“Beyond the Church ;” “ Unconveh- 
tional ;” “ Quits ;” “ At Odds ;” “ Matins 
and Muttons;”’ “Against the Stream ;” 
“Snooded Jessaline ;”’ “The Uttermost 
Farthing ;” “It May be True ;” “ Run- 
ning the Gantlet ;’ “ Won by a Head ;” 
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“Can you Forgive Her,” etc.,etc. This 
will give place, doubtless, to the mys- 
terious title, wherein the reader’s atten- 
tion will be arrested as the circus-goer 
is by the astounding concatenation of 
syllables which announce the feat of 
riding six horses at one time, or of 
leaping in mid-air after the trapeze. 
What's in a name? is a very pertinent 
question to a novel publisher and au- 
thor. A good novel with a dry title is 
a poor investment, while it is equally 
true that a poor novel with a “ taking” 
name is a good venture. Hence, we 
suppose, we can not complain at the use 
of odd and whimsical titles, since they 
seem necessary to the success of the 
book. 

The first few gleams of the warm 
April sun suggest thoughts of green 
things, and shadows of trees, and the 
‘kindly fruits of the earth. We have 
a sweet nook of a home in the country, 
where the shadows and growth are all 
our own; and never cease to wonder why 
so few people have homes as pleasant 
as ours. It is not that such places are 
not attainable. It is a fact, which we 
have demonstrated fully, that even those 
of small means can secure a plot of 
ground and a neat house in localities 
convenient to the city. Why more peo- 
ple don’t go to the country for homes 
is a mystery which we have not been 
able to solve. That any sane human 
being should prefer the close quarters, 
the foul air and the evil associations, 
so almost uniformly inseparable from 
‘cheap’ lodgings in town, to the deli- 
cious freedom and comfort of a suburban 
cottage we can not believe. That any 
mother should prefer the streets as a 
play-ground for her children to the green 
sward of the hills we conceive impossi- 
ble. It must be, therefore, that false 
ideas prevail regarding country life— 
that it is conceived to be full of discom- 
forts—that it is away from society—that 
it is less life than it should be; but, we 
speak from our own knowledge when 
we say, banish all such ideas at once— 
they are absurdly, wickedly untrue. Life 
in the country is the truest, sweetest, 
purest life; it yields the greatest amount 











of happiness with the least outlay ; it 
produces more comfort with the least 
trouble; it adds to length of days, 
to the wealth of purse and affections, 
What more can be said? If this be true, 
then it is but superfluous advice to add: 
Get out of the city / 

Why is it that the War Department 
is so negligent in laying before the coun- 
try the official reports of the command- 
ers of its late armies? Burnside’s re- 
port of his operations with the army of 
the Potomac never saw the light until 
produced, a few weeks since, by a New 
York journal. Hooker’s report of his 
command of the same army has not yet 
been printed. So with numerous other 
very important papers which the public 
has the right to see and read. The War 
Department, during the last four years, 
has ruled with an arbitrary hand ; but, 
now that peace is officially declared we 
can see no propriety in Mr. Stanton’s 
further exercise of his peculiar preroga- 
tives to suppress the publication of doc- 
uments whose matter is necessary to give 
us correct views of past events. Let us 
see the “secret archives” of the War 
Department opened and the key thrown 
away ! 

The favorite summer resorts, we are 
informed, already are so bespoken by the 
pleasure and health-seeking crowd which 
annually bursts from the cities like a 
flood, that there bids fair to be a sad 
dearth of accommodations for visitors. 
Every hotel and cottage and boarding- 
place in the well-known centers of sum- 
mer attraction are taken possession of 
by advance applicants, and every place 
of minor resort that we can lear of— 
Schooley’s Mountain, Lake Mahopac, 
Richfield and Sharon Springs, etc., etc., 
are overstocked with names already 
booked for rooms. And still the cry is, 
where shall we go? Certainly this is 
the proper time to point out the absurdity 
of going to the crowded hotels of fash- 
ionable summer resorts. To occupy & 
small room in hot weather, to lead a life 
full of the fever of excitement, and to be 
literally robbed by the cormorants called 
landlords, hackmen and “servants ”— 
are evils of magnitude which can only 
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be abated by the exercise of common 
sense in the choice of a summer resi- 
dence. Ifthose who wish for relief from 
labor, and want rest, would go to the 
beautiful towns of the interior—to Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, etc.—what a 
delightful return would they have for 
their time and money! If men who 
fritter away two or three thousand dol- 
lars in a season at Saratoga or Newport 
would but use half that sum and take 
the overland trip to Denver city, and see 
and enjoy the strange, wild, exhilarating 
life of the West, how much more like 
manhood would it appear! We regard 
the sights of this country as worthy, of 
every person’s special attention; and he 
or she who fritters away precious time, 
money and health in running to “ fash- 
ionable” centers every warm season, is 
lacking either in good sense or in a 
healthy appreciation of what constitutes 
real happiness. The Lake Superior re- 
gion, the St. Lawrence River, the shores 
of Maine, the hills and valleys of Minne- 
sota, the magnificent trip over the plains 
—all offer sources of summer enjoyment 
which are too transcendent to be overlook- 
ed; and we can but adjure those who 
express disappointment in not having 
obtained rooms at Long Branch, or Cape 
May, or Newport, to try and spend at 
least one season in a sensible way. 
There is, for the month, a dearth of 
new books. One or two novels by 
American authors are announced. Mr. 
Bayard Taylor’s “ Story of Kennett ” is, 
perhaps, the most noticeable. It is, like 
the author’s previous work of fiction, 
“ Hannah Thurston,” a society study, hav- 
ing in it more of the elements of a satire, 
or an exposure of local traits, than of a 
story proper. Mr. Taylor sees human life 
microscopically ; and he sees only cer- 
tain phases of life at that. Possessed of 
a real love for the beautiful in the out- 
ward form of things, he seems to lose 
that love when it is made to bear on 
mental or moral attributes. Hence, he 
may write a dozen novels, yet never will 
he create an interest in them as stories ; 
nor do we conceive he can create much 
interest in them as social photographs, 
for the reason that he sees too much. 


a 
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There is, in every life, its ugly side, 
and in every social circle a class ugli- 
ness which one not particularly forgiv- 
ing is apt to castigate. Mr. Taylor is 
not a satirist in the technical sense of 
the word; and he is not intolerant in 
his likes and dislikes; but he is, never- 
theless, a plain talker against mental 
habits, social infirmities, and local pecu- 
liarities which impress him disagreeably. 
His last two novels are but little else 
than a rescript from life which he does 
not like. That such books should be- 
ceme popular is as impossible as it 
would be for the record of a dissect- 
ing table to become favorite reading. 
Though immeasurably behind Thackeray 
in his keen insight of human nature and 
his artistic quality as a story-teller, we 
are glad the “Story of Kennett” and 
“Hannah Thurston” were written, giv- 
ing us, as they do, something sui gen- 
erts. 

A new literary venture is announced : 
“The Galaxy—an illustrated magazine 
of entertaining reading.” It promises 
well. 

Strong efforts have been made during 
the last few weeks to induce Congress 
to act upon the question of an inter- 
national copyright. Petitions largely 
signed by publishers and authors have 
gone forward. The fact that two lead- 
ing American (New York) publishing 
houses opposed, and do now oppose, a 
foreign authors right to a copyright 
here, is evidence enough that such a 
right ought to be guaranteed ; but, the 
potent influence of these opposing pub- 
lishers has, hitherto, prevailed to pre- 
vent the passage of an International 
Copyright Law, and the prospect of jus- 
tice to home and foreign authors alike 
seems as “fant as ever. The Round 
Table ha vred with commendable zeal 
to awaken interest in the question; but 
well understanding Congress and Con- 
gressional tactics, we realize only too 
well how the influence of one or two 
men can prevail over the honest wishes 
of the many. When the two firms 
named want an international copyright 
law we shall probably have it—not be- 
fore—that is our opinion. 
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A correspondent writes us a very in- 
dignant note of protest against the vice 
prevalent at Washington. The hotels, 
he says, are but vast drunken bazaars ; 
the streets are lined with “ doggeries” 
and gambling saloons, and frail women 
infest every avenue*With unheard-of ef- 
frontery. It may all be true; but, does 
our correspondent know of a capital in 
the civilized world which is not infested 
with bad characters and bad influences ? 
If so we should like to know where. it 
is located. Washington is bad—very 
bad ; so is New York, if you seek for the 
bad. Washington is just what you seek 
for, we are inclined to think, neither 
better nor worse than any other city 
where great promiscuous crowds gather. 
The stories of the corruption existing 
among all classes there are simply ab- 
surd, and the scandal regarding the 
character of the female employees of 
the Departments is purely monstrous as 
a libel. Let our correspondent be con- 
soled with the reflection that bad as are 
New York, Washington and Chicago, 
they are not as bad as London, or 
Paris, or St. Petersburg. That ought to 
be a consolation. 

A proposition has been made to the 
New Jersey Legislature to appoint a histo- 
rian—his duty to consist in a detailed nar- 
rative of the formation, rosters, and service 
of each regiment from that State—the 
services of individuals and officials in 
promoting the objects of the war, etc. 
It is an important proposition, and we 
sincerely trust it may suggest similar ac- 
tion by other Legislatures. The his- 
tory of the late war has been written by 
various professed historians, but, with 
two or three exceptions the books pro- 
duced may be pronounced worthless. If 
each State could name a thoroughly com- 
petent, painstaking writer to ferret out the 
story of each regiment and battery, and 
to tell it with perfect candor and truth- 
fulness, the future historian of the great 
contest would have at his command 
most reliable data for a thorough treat- 





ment of the military features of the war. 
It is the duty of States to see that their 
war archives are well preserved. By 
writing them up for publication they at 
once assume a permanent form and an in- 
terest which can but well repay the cost 
of publication. New York State has ap- 
pointed its “ Bureau of Military Record,” 
to gather and preserve the data for its 
military history, its trophies, etc. What 
she has done let others do. 

A queer item of news is chronicled by 
a late number of the London Atheneum. 
Home, the celebrated Spiritualistic me- 
dium, whose “ performances” with “ the 
spirits,” a few years since, threw Europe 
into a maze of wonder and awe, is to 
take to another class of performances— 
that of man-of-all-work on the theatrical 
boards. His first appearance will be at 
the Princess theater, London. Has Home, 
like most other sensation mediums, from 
the Fox girls up to himself, deserted the 
spiritual for the temporal—the super- 
sensible for the common-sensibie? If 
so, let us hope he will, after awhile, re- 
write his “ Autobiography,” and admit 
us to the Green Room of his ghostly 
magic, telling us just how many fools he 
made, how much money he eoined, how 
much his side ached with laughter over 
his successes, etc. If Home is as honest 
as Barnum, he will yet tell a story which 
will make some people cry, but more to 
laugh over his gigantic traffic in human 
credulity. 

The negro race is bound by its works 
to prove how untrue is the common libel 
on its want of capacity to advance, in- 
tellectually. Among the late items of 
news from Rome is the good progress 
of Miss Edmonia Lewis, a negro sculp- 
tress, whose genius has become recog- 
nized in the great Art capital where ig- 
norance and a vicious prejudice are not 
permitted to override a just appreciation 
of talent. She is the child of a pure- 
blooded Indian mother and 4 full-blood- 
ed negro father. Her career as an artist 
will be watched with much interest. 
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